












































/nternational's 4 
Of-Crop Wheat Selection | 


ug 
/n fernational's 


Modern Milling Facilities 
“beer Profits for You! 





Me l'has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved”’ Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 














“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY cL 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels D 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . . _3 Million Bushels 

Total Storage 14 Million Bushels D 
Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 


Off: cers Di rectors ] | 





RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 
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Vice-President New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 
PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH GAIL GOLLIDAY  R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN L : 
Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer 
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Northwestern SELLE T 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 


DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
| ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information om Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 Le <x Bank & Trust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION GE 1OTH AND GRAND e@ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


KANSAS 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
HV 1nd 








MELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 























: - a ; FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future y two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Cargill Creative Processing is constantly looking for 
new uses, and new processing methods like these: 
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BETTER PRODUCTS for more profitable BETTER PRODUCTS for your livestock BETTER PRODUCTS for corn raisers be- BETTER MARKETS because 8 different 
poultry through processing by Car- because of Nutrena’s creative cause of creative breeding and farm products are sold in Nutrena 
gill’s feed affiliate. processing. processing. Dog Food. 
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BETTER MARKETS for your flaxseed be- BETTER MARKETS for your flax crop BETTER MARKETS for your bean crop _ BETTER MARKETS & PRODUCTS for you be- 
cause Cargill creatively processes when Cargill is processing and sell- because Cargill is processing and cause of high-quality soybean meal 
and sells Linseed Oil. ing the linseed meal. * improving the oil. Cargill is processing. 
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HERE 1S HOW Cargill helps get your grain into a more usable form. First, haps one of Cargill’s. Finally, your grain is likely to go to a processing 
your grain goes to a country elevator—perhaps one of Cargill’s. Then, it plant, where more than 75% of all farm products end up to be made into 
is shipped (with your neighbor’s grain) to a terminal elevator—again per- things to be eaten or used. 
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CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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This is how Cargill’is telling the importance of processors to fariner-readers of papers’ 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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All burlap alike? 





ful! 


jug 


Not hy a 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 


| ee ae ee 
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to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


Po awn 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


as the standard for the industry. 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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OGKFERS 
this ONE-STEP way 


to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions 
of uniform concentration 





> 


Here’s the easiest, quickest ‘“‘recipe” the milling industry 

ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide 

solutions of uniform concentration. HY. ( 
DROP ONE HY-KURE BLOCKETTE‘... purified ClO2 " ORE 

in hydrated form ... INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS- bloc 

PENSER ... ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . . . SOLUTION KX, 

IS READY. The 


This simple, time and money saving method of preparing pe Ces ap he 
ClOz2 solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlo- ree, an Con URE 
rine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits tific. * fo “4 in cop, Tate 
HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- ition tron, = Und, Nieng 
ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine Safe, , m - lat atop, °” 
dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. “ion of Cig” Unify, °2n me 
To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you . . . ask eae Bes Concent. 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call. Ee ki. — 


or write direct. 







k—Patents Pending 





, oui Chemi 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
8 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR flour is a fit 
companion for the highest qual- 
ity bread. For POLAR BEAR 
will respond readily to every 
phase of baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 




















OrriceE &: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 








4 
. 
+ 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy 











UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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aith 


Bring them 
to worship 
this week 


When they're little is the best time to give the 
children the biggest gift of all. . . 


Faith. Bulwark of the soul in troubled times. 
Source of inner peace every day. With it, your 
children will be ready to meet the obstacles... 
to relish the happy times fully. 


And there’s no better way to help them find 
Faith, than by making attendance at church or 
synagogue a family affair. Go together 
this week . . . and every weekl 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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CHAMPION 1 , 


FLOUR 


BLEACHED-UNENRICHED . 
MANUFACTURED BY 7 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY i 
GENERAL OF FICES- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Always takes honors as a strong, high-protein 
Southwest bakers’ clear. You.can depend on Champion for unusual 


uniformity ... for consistently high baking qualities. 






Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Down 





U.S. AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY 
ESTIMATED AT 880,500 SACKS 





February Total and Average Off 5.6% From January 
But Up From Year Earlier—Calendar Month 
Total 17,610,000 Sacks 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
17,610,000 sacks during February, 
The Northwestern Miller estimates. 
Output averaged 880,500 sacks daily 
for the 20-working-day month. 

Total February production was 
down 5.6% from the January esti- 
mate of 18,665,000 sacks. On a daily 
average basis also, February output 


was off 5.6% from January, when 
the average was 933,200 sacks as 
estimated by the Miller. The num- 


ber of working days in both months 
was 20 

Total February production last 
year was estimated at 16,871,000 
sacks, and the daily average for the 
month was 843,500 sacks. When com- 
pared with these figures, the cor- 
responding total and daily average 
for February this year were up about 
45%. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of February flour production of 17,- 
610,000 sacks is derived from reports 
received from mills in the principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of the total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
12,926,200 sacks during February. 
That figure was adjusted to reflect 


100% of U.S. production, with the 
resultant estimate of 18,711,600 
sacks. The daily average of 880,500 


sacks was obtained by dividing the 
calendar month total by 20, the num- 
ber of working days in the month. 

Following are figures showing total 
February and January production, 
by areas, by mills reporting to the 
Miller (figures for February appear 
first, figures for January second): 
Minneapolis, 955,400 and 1,130,800; 
interior Northwest, 1,767,800 and 1,- 
983,400: total Northwest, 2,723,200 
and 3,114,200; Kansas City, 1,054,800 
and 1,072,600; interior Southwest, 3,- 
832,500 and 3,830,000; total South- 
west, 4,887,300 and 4,902,600; Buffalo, 
2.072.800 and 2,135,900; central and 
southeastern states, 2,188,500 and 2,- 
373,200: North Pacific Coast, 1,054,- 
400 and 1,137,100—Totals, 12,926,200 
and 13,663,000. (Figures for Buffalo, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis repre- 
sent 100% of production.) 


Most Show Decreases 


Almost all of the production cen- 
ters and regions showed decreases 
in daily average output in February 
as compared with January. The big- 
gest percentage decreases were 
shown in the Northwest, while the 
smallest change was shown in the 
Southwest 

Among the “Big Three” milling 
centers, Minneapolis showed a de- 
crease of 15.7% in the daily average. 
The Buffalo and Kansas City per- 
centage decreases were much smaller. 

Daily average output at Buffalo 
was down 3,100 sacks, or 3.4%, to 
103,600 sacks in February; the Janu- 
ary average was 106,700 sacks. 

The Minneapolis daily average in 
February was 47,700 sacks, down 


8,900 sacks, or 15.7%, from the Janu- 
ary average of 56,700 sacks. 
Kansas City production on a daily 
average basis in February was 52,700 
sacks, down 900 sacks, or 1.7%, from 
the January average of 53,600 sacks. 


Northwest Mills 

The daily average output of in- 
terior northwest mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller was 88,400 
sacks in February. This represents 
a decline of 10,700 sacks, or 10.8%, 
from the January average of 99,100 
sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole— 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller—the daily 
average in February was 136,100 
sacks, which represents a decline of 
19,600 sacks, or 12.6%, from the 
January average of 155,700 sacks. 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
southwest group reporting to the 
Miller showed a daily average pro- 
duction of 191,600 sacks in February. 
This represented a slight gain of 100 
sacks, or a fraction of 1%, over the 
January average of 191,500 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—daily average 
production in February was 244,300 
sacks. The average for January was 
245,100 sacks—800 sacks, or a frac- 
tion of 1%, larger than the February 
figure. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 





ern states which report production 
figures to the Miller had a daily 
average output of 109,400 sacks in 
February. This represents a decrease 
of 7.8% from the January average of 
118,600 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which re- 
port production figures to The North- 
western Miller turned out wheat flour 
at a daily average rate of 52,700 sacks 
in February. The January average 
for these mills was 56,800 sacks 
4,100 sacks, or about 7%, larger than 
the February figure. 





BREAD iG THE STAFF 


MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULES 1955 MEETING 


NEW YORK — The 1955 annual 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. will be 
held Feb. 7-8 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement from Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, executive secretary. 

As announced at the recent annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, the 1954 mid- 
year meeting will be held July 1-3 at 
The Northernaire, Three Lakes, Wis. 
This represents a change from earlier 
plans. 


or wrt 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMERCE GROUP ELECTS 

MINNEAPOLIS G. A. Heinze, 
Minnesota Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., Minneapolis, has been elected 
president of the Ninth District Chap- 
wter of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners. 
Other officers include A. Walfred 
Johnson, Kurth Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis, treasurer; Arnold J. Fossum, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
Minnesota vice president; and H. 
Gordon Burt, Archer-Daniels-Midland 


_ Co., Minneapolis, executive committee 
” member. 


With Exports Off, 
Canadian Flour 
Production Lags 


TORONTO—At the end of the first 
half of the current crop year Canadi- 
an flour production had dipped by 1.7 
million barrels in comparison with 
the total recorded in the same six 
months of last year. Exports have 
also suffered a reduction of 1.3 mil- 
lion barrels. 

During the month of January out- 
put totaled 1,661,779 bbl., compared 
with 1,764,943 bbl. in the same month 
a year earlier. The total production 
for the half year ended Jan. 31, 1954, 
was 10,419,487 bbl. compared with 
12,147,467 bbl. recorded for the 
equivalent six months a year ago, 


Operations Rate 


Mill operations in January aver- 
aged 68.6% when computed on a 25- 
day working period and a daily ca- 
pacity of 96,974 bbl. Mills reporting 
for December operated 72.7% of their 
combined rated capacity when com- 
puted on a 26-day working period. 

The production of winter wheat 
flour is still topping that of a year 
ago although the demand from over- 
seas outlets has dropped away to 
normal proportions. January saw the 
offtake lifted to 104,978 bbl., com- 
pared with 96,198 bbl. produced in 
the same month a year ago, The 
total production for the first half of 
the current crop year amounted to 
1,050,242 bbl., as against 612,945 bbl. 
for the first half of 1952-53. Sales 
to the U.K., heavier than normal, 
served to inflate the export offtake 
by that customer. 

Exports of wheat flour in January 


(Continued on page 32) 





































































U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Wheat flour production 
by U.S. mills during February averaged 880,500 sacks a 
day, according to an estimate made by The Northwestern 
Miller. That figure is based on reports received from 





tion’s total output 


by the Miller. 








mills which account for approximately 73% of the na- 


. It represents a decrease of about 


512% from the January average of 938,200 sacks reported 
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PRODUCTION MEETING—Ofiicers of the Northwestern Bakery Production 
Mens Club posed with members of a panel which appeared on a recent program 
of the organization in Minneapolis. The panel members, seated, left to right: 
Edwin Duren, Tip Top Bakery, St. Paul; Charles Wyar, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., St. Paul; Clifton Myhr, Myhr’s Bakery, Minneapolis; Ralph Gaylord, 
moderator and member of the executive committee, Genera! Mills, Inc., Min- 


neapolis; 


Norbert Kolb, Rochester Bread Co., 


Rochester, Minn.; Charles 


Kuyava, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., A. J. VanderVoort, head, 
school of baking, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, and technical editor, The 
American Baker, Standing, left to right are the officers of the club: Rudy 
Harder, secretary-treasurer, school of baking, Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis; Herbert Wortman, president, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis; 


Ray 


Wuollet, vice president, Wuollet Bakery, Minneapolis; 
executive committee member, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 


Bert Jassoy, 
Ed. Scharf, 


program chairman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





Walter C. Berger Appointed to 
Post in Agriculture Department 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

W ASHINGTON—Walter C. Berger 
is returning to government service 
to help Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, in his efforts to es- 
tablish a farm program on a solid 
foundation where the farmer would 
have some chance of obtaining full 
parity for his crops in the market 
place 

Mr, Berger has been granted a 
leave of absence from his position 
as executive vice president of the 
Shea Chemical Corp., Baltimore. Be- 
fore joining Shea he was president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. He served the government pre- 
viously during World War II. 

In his return to government serv- 
ice, Mr. Berger will be associate di- 
rector of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service with the recently appointed 
director, James A. McConnell of the 
Grange League Federation, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Like the old fire horse, Mr, Berger 
could not resist the call to duty at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
His appointment followed persistent 
appeals from top USDA officials to 
make a substantial sacrifice and take 
over with Mr. McConnell one of the 
most uncomfortable jobs in the gov- 
ernment at this time. 

It should also be noted that the 
Berger return to government marks 
a sacrifice on the part of the Shea 
company, relatively new in the agri- 
cultural chemical field, as it releases 
one of its key men at an important 
point in its development. 

Mr. Berger served as president of 
the AFMA from 1946 to 1952. Prior 
to that he was in the government 
in full charge of wartime distribution 
of feed materials and oilseed protein 
allocations. He took over the job 
after conditions in this field had 
reached a crisis stage. 

In many respects conditions are 
somewhat similar now at USDA, 
where there has been a marked ab- 
sence of administrative drive and di- 
rection, indicating the need for the 
dynamic get-up-and-go of the type 
Mr. Berger represents. 

The McConnell-Berger team — and 


that is what this combination means 
—will stage an intensive effort to 
put the Benson ideas into effect and 
to return farming to the farmers and 
the business side of the marketing 
of farm commodities to the private 
trade. 

The McConnell-Berger combination 
will lend a large measure of insur- 
ance to the feed industry that it will 
not have to face up to another pro- 
gram which at one time threatened 
to put the government into the feed 
business as a competitor of the inde- 
pendent feed manufacturing business. 
Perhaps one of the first problems 
facing Mr. Berger will be that of 
finding means whereby the current 
drouth relief program can be taken 
out of government hands and turned 
over to the feed industry, whose fa- 
cilities to distribute adequate rations 
to feed users are known well by 
both Mr. Berger and Mr. McConnell. 

This drouth relief program is prob- 
ably an even harder obstacle than 
the wartime vegetable protein allo- 
cation problem since the drouth pro- 
gram is already on the books and 
working and there are no signs that 





the drouth has been effectively 
broken. In wartime Mr. Berger draft- 
ed his own program and made it 
work. Now he faces the problem of 
reversing a course already charted 
and one with harsh political aspects 
if it is halted. 


One thing is certain, however, and 
that is that the Berger door will be 
crowded with industry groups whose 
problems will be dropped on his desk 
for solution. Chief among those 
groups will be the soybean industry 
and the cottonseed crushing industry. 
He is well known to both these in- 
dustries, and it is reasonably certain 
that they will look to him for a 
sympathetic understanding of their 
situation. 


The soybean industry particularly 
is facing a period of squeeze of large 
proportions as the export market is 
helping to push the price of beans 
into a price range where industry 
margins have vanished and the cost 
of soybean meal has reached a level 
where it will ultimately reverse fa- 
vorable relationships which exist be- 
tween manufactured feeds and end 
products. 


The cottonseed crushing industry 
faces an unsatisfactory equation un- 
der price supports which have piled 
up nearly a whole year’s supply of 
cottonoil which is now held out of 
the market in government stocks. 

The Commodity Stabilization team 
of Mr. McConnell and Mr. Berger 
has a big chore cut out for itself. 
Few persons would be willing to take 
on so huge a task in such an un- 
favorable environment. But they 
represent the types that Secretary 
Benson has so badly needed in the 
past 12 months. That they have the 
capacity and know-how to get the 
Benson show on the road is not 
doubted if the politicians can be re- 
strained from thwarting their best 
laid plans. 
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MIDWEST BAKERS ALLIED 
CLUB TO MEET AIB STAFF 

KANSAS CITY The Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club will hear Mrs. 
Ellen Semrow, director of home eco- 
nomics for the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, at a meeting in 
Kansas City March 11. Mrs. Semrow 
will introduce Miss Dorothy Bessmer, 
who has been appointed home eco- 
nomics supervisor for the AIB and 
the American Bakers Assn. in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

The meeting will be held at Eddy's 
Restaurant at 12:30 p.m. A luncheon 
will be served. 
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USDA TO BUY MOTOR 
ASSEMBLIES AND FANS 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in Announce- 
ment GR-268, has invited offers on 
300 fan and motor assemblies to be 
used in aerating bulk grain stored in 
ships. The assemblies will be used in 
connection with the ventilating tubes 
and fittings to be purchased under an 
announcement issued previously. 

The assemblies are to be of manu- 
facturer’s own design but must be 
based on certain minimum specifica- 
tions. The fan must deliver through 
the assembly a minimum air volume 
of 1,000 cu. ft. per minute at one 
inch static pressure. 

Further information concerning 
this announcement may be obtained 
from the Grain Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C, 
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USDA Reports 
Slight Decline 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
prices received by farmers eased 
slightly during the month ended Feb. 
15. The dip amounted to 38% and 
followed a previous two-month in- 
crease of 3%. 

Average farm prices in mid- 
February were 2% less than a year 
earlier. 

The decrease from January to Feb- 
ruary was attributed to a 3% drop 
in dairy prices and a larger drop in 
vegetable prices. There were a 2% 
rise in meat animal prices, and slight 
gains in grain prices, and a sharp 
rise in soybean prices, but these 
failed to offset completely the de- 
creases. 

The mid-February index of prices 
received by farmers was 258% of 
the 1910-14 average, one point below 
a month earlier and six points below 
a year earlier. The index of prices 
paid by farmers held steady at 282% 
of the 1910-14 average, one point 
higher than a year earlier. 

The parity ratio—which measures 
farmers’ purchasing power—was 91% 
in mid-February, down one point 
from u month earlier and three points 
from a year earlier. 

Parity prices of grains Feb. 15 
were generally unchanged. 

Following are Feb. 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 


Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15 
1954 1954 1953 
Wheat, bu. . $2.48 $2.48 $2.41 
Core, WR. ascccss 1.80 1.80 1.75 
Butterfat, in 
cream, Ib ‘ 747 TAT 748 
All milk, whole- 
sale, cwt. . eve 4396 4.74 4.70 
Barley, bu. . eoe0. eee 1.36 1.37 
Cottonseed, ton ....71.90 71.90 72.60 
Flaxseed, bu. ...... 4.51 4.51 4.54 
Oete, WE, osees o*, mean 877 .888 
ek DR 5 be eed vanes eee 1.71 1.69 
Sorghum grain, ewt. 2.54 2.54 2.64 
Soybeans, bu 2ioee ee 2.82 2.79 
Beef cattle, cwt. ...21.20 21.20 21.20 
Calves, cwt . 23.30 23.30 23.60 
All chickens, 
live, Ib 299 .299 308 
Eggs, doz , , 468 .468 .470 
Hogs, cwt 20.70 20.70 20.40 
Lambs, cwt. 23.00 23.00 22.90 
Sheep, cwt ‘ 10.30 10.30 10.50 
Turkeys, live, Ib. 378 378 .384 


Following are average Feb. 15 
farm prices, with comparisons: 
Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, 


1954 1954 1953 
Wheat, bu. . $2.06 $2.03 $2.05 
Rye, bu es 1.17 1.57 
Corn, bu oes wen 1.42 1.43 
Oats, bu ‘ alee 781 77 .773 
Barley, bu. ‘ 1.15 1.16 1.28 
Sorghum grain, cwt. 2.32 2.29 2.65 
Hay, all baled, ton.23.70 23.80 25.60 
Cottonseed, ton . 51.40 52.00 64.50 
Soybeans, bu 2.97 2.83 2.63 
Flaxseed, bu. . 3.47 3.64 3.54 
Hogs, cwt. . , . 25.30 24.60 19.30 
Beef cattle, cwt 16.20 16.00 18.80 
Calves, cwt ..18.10 17.80 22.50 
Sheep, cwt Seren ae 7.11 8.55 
Lambs, cwt 19.10 18.60 20.40 
Kutterfat, in 
cream, Ib “ 651 659 668 
All milk, whole 
sale, cwt 4.21 4.40 4.62 
All chickens, 
live, Ib . 224 238 266 
Turkeys, live, Ib 327 .332 .333 
Eggs, doz. . 457 463 420 
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Chicago Display 

CHICAGO—An open-house display 
of the winners in the competition 
for the title of “America’s Best 100 
Folding Cartons,” will be held in the 
French Room of the Drake Hotel 
here March 25, from 1 p.m. until 
9 p.m. 

The competition for the winners of 
the 1954 folding carton contest was 
sponsored by the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America, Chicago, and 
an invitation for all to attend the 
display is extended by A. E. Murphy, 
execu‘ive director of the orgar.ization. 
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B. A. Eekhart Shows 
New Bulk Flour 
Unit to Bakers 


CHICAGO The Fruehauf bulk 
flour truck trailer which can trans- 
port 540 sacks was demonstrated at 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, March 1-5. 

More than 150 bakery engineers 
inspected this trailer at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel from Feb. 27 to 


March 1 before and during the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers an- 
nual meeting 

Bulk flour truck trailers have been 
in actual operation for over two 


years. Many bakers are in a position 
to reduce their costs for flour de- 
livery from 20¢ to 30¢ sack. Actual 


labor cost of the sack and 
have been the important 
cost reductions, it is 


savings in 

sanitation 

factors in 
claimed 


The Fruehauf trailer, the largest 
built to date, can be used to ad- 
vantage with capacity loads in sev- 


eral states. Usually bulk flour trailers 
are economically practical up to a 
distance of 200 miles from the flour 


mill or rail terminal transfer point 
to the bakery plant; it is reported 
that bulk trailer deliveries can be 


practical for bakers who consume 800 
sacks a week or more 

The Fruehauf trailer takes about 
one hour to receive and discharge a 
full load of about 520 sacks. There 
are three electric motors which total 
32 horsepower that power the un- 
loading mechanism. The flour is 
pumped out of the bulk trailer for 
150 to 200 feet horizontally or verti- 


cally into the baker plant storage 
bins 
3ulk flour truck trailer deiiveries 


may be made during any time of the 
day or night, which relieves traffic 
congestion around baker plants. 
There are bakery plants which re- 
ceive bulk flour deliveries with no 
attendant on duty. 

The Arthur Dixon Transfer Co., 
Chicago, has made over 150 surveys 
for bakers on bulk flour trailer ap- 
plications. They will lease bulk flour 
trailers and tractors to bakers for 
periods of three to ten years at 
monthly rentals. Bakers would be re- 
quired to have bulk flour storage fa- 
cilities, such as horizontal storage 
bins, silos or 30-sack Tote bins. The 
cost of installation of storage equip- 
ment starts at about $4,000 for a 
full bulk flour trailer load, Dixon 
reports. The Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, developed the trailer 
with Fruehauf 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 





mimercia tocks of grait n store and 
e principal market f the U.S 
‘ the week ending March 6 
ar M } eported to the 
n Bra ‘ m & Market 
Admit tration of the U.S. Department 
mn bushels (000 omitted) 
Canadian 
American n bond 
Mar Mar Mar Mar 
6 8 6 8 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
18,482 227,31 j 1.088 
160 13.69 
12,772 18,128 1,361 1,255 
I t l 194 2,014 1,551 
Karle 10,266 10,177 45 106 
s U.S. bonded gral n store and 
rat I nadian markets March 6, fig 
ponding date f a ear ago 
ntheses (000 pmitted) corn 
(1,609 bu barley 
GREAD |S THE STAFF OF re 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
the rye flour atput report 
rthwestern Miller by prin 
I Chicago Minneapolis and 
n the Northwest, in sacks 
figure for the previous 
fy 
Feb Feb Ma Mar 
20 7 t 13 
0320 1.04 l *270,001 
1 ’ YY less tRe ed trom pre 
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GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 


in the back row are: 





MEETS—The 
the National Grain Trade Council are shown above as 
they gathered recently for the group’s annual meeting. 
Present but not available for the picture were Frank 
A. Theis, Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., and St. 
John Stratton, Milwaukee Grain Exchange. Left to right (4) 









of ston, Enid Board 
Exchange and San 
Denver Grain 
John EB, 


directors 


Brennan, 


Kd Morgenstern, 
Joseph 


of Trade; 
Francisco Grain 
Exchange; 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Joseph Gregory, 
American Seed Trade Assn. 
Salina Board of Trade, (2) 
Exchange (3) C. D, 
Freeman Bradford, 
Terrill, Jr., Cincinnati Board of Trade (6) 


11 








Harold Viault, Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange; Robert M. Pease, 
K. EK. Miller, Omaha Grain Exchange; 
Others are identified by number: (1) 
Christopher Harris, 
Sioux City Exchange 
of Trade (5) EK. BR. 
L. J. Schuster, Toledo 


Siegfried, 


Indianapolis Board 


board (7) Axel Hansen, N.¥. Produce Exchange, North American 
Retiring chairman, John KR. Murray, Chicago Board of Trade; Export Grain Assn. H. K. Sanford, Portland Grain Exchange 
chairman of board, Carl C. Farrington, Terminal Elevator Grai.s (9) Ron Booth, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assen. (lo) W. T. 
Merchants Assn.; executive secretary, William F. Brooks; Directors Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers Assen, (11) KH. CC. Weed- 
Allan Q. Moore, Minneapolis Grain Exchange; Clarence KR. Alt, worth, Terminal Flevator Grain Merchants Assen, (12%) KB. A. Cayee, 
Barley and Malt Institute; Price Feuquay, E Board of Trade; St. Louis Merchants Exchange (13) W. W. Dewey, Peoria Board 
Carl CC. Bostrom, Federation of Cash Grain ( mission Merchants of Trade (14) T. A. Wagner, Buffalo Corn Exchange and (15) 
Asen.; Eugene E. Quinn, Minneapolis Grain Exchange; Dale John- ¢. C, Blair, Duluth Board of Trade. 








Charlies E. Ehrenberger 


CHARLES E. EHRENBERGER 
GETS FLEISCHMANN POST 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced the appoinment 
of Charles E. Ehrenberger as man- 
ager of the Fleischmann division's 
reorganized sales promotion depart- 
ment, which now includes sales train- 
ing as well as sales promotion and 
advertising. 

Mr. Ehrenberger’s 32 years of ex- 


perience in both the grocery and 
Fleischmann divisions of Standard 
Brands, including manufacturing, 


sales, operations and personnel train- 
ing, qualify him for the varied re- 
quirements of his new responsibility, 
the company reports. As a onetime 
sales representative and sales super- 
visor to both the bakery and institu- 
tional trades, Mr. Ehrenberger had 
an opportunity to analyze and evalu- 
ate the sales promotion tools that are 
of greatest practical benefit to the 
nation’s bakers and restaurant oper- 
ators. 

When Mr. Ehrenberger was ap- 
pointed Standard Brands operating 
manager in 1950 and Standard Brands 
manager of transportation in 1951, 





he organized a vehicle 
gram. 

After serving as a director of the 
Private Truck Council of America, 
Inc., in 1951, Mr. Ehrenberger was 
elected eastern vice president in 1952 
and 1953, during which time he dem- 
onstrated a capacity and liking for 
the type of cooperative industry asso- 
ciation work that has been a feature 
of Fleischmann promotion projects, 
Fleischmann stated 


safety pro- 
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DULUTH MILLING COMPANY 
NAMES HENRY C. CARLSON 


Henry C. Carlson 

DULUTH, MINN.—Henry C. CarI- 
son of Duluth, Minn., was named vice 
president of the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. at the milling concern’s 
annual meeting here March 9 

A native of South Range, Wis., Mr. 
Carlson began his career with Mce- 
Carthy Bros. in the Duluth Board of 
Trade in 1922, and since 1935 has 
been cashier of Duluth Universal 

Elected directors at the meeting 
were D. J. Russell, W. P. Majo, W. J. 
Russell, J. E. Lawrence, Elizabeth M 
Russell and H. C. Carlson. 

Commenting on conditions in the 
milling industry, D. J. Russell re- 
ported that Universal had shown a 
small profit for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1953, but noted 
that the 1952-53 crop year had been 
one of the most disastrous in the his- 
tory of the milling business, and that 
a large number of mills had dis- 
continued operations during the year 

Universal Mill, established in Du- 
luth in 1900, is currently operating 
on a full-time three-shift basis. Offi- 
cials said its family flour continues 
to hold a leading position in the local 
market, its high protein spring wheat 
bakery flours are sold in 15 states, 
and substantial export outlets have 
been developed in Latin-American 
markets. Lack of package freight 
service on the Great Lakes continues 
to be a severe handicap to a mill in 
Duluth, but completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway would permit eco- 
nomical] all-water shipment of export 
flour directly from the Head of the 
Lakes, it was explained. 





0. L. Spencer 


0. L. SPENCER, MONTANA 
MILLS OFFICIAL, RETIRES 


CLEVELAND O. L. Spencer, 
general manager of the Cleveland 
division of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., has retired 
Beginning his milling career 50 years 
ago with the Portland Milling Co., 
Portland, Ore., he was later associ- 
ated with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and the State Mill & Elevator 
Co. of Grand Forks, N.D., joining the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., in 1934 
Mr. Spencer plans to devote his fu- 
ture to recreational pursuits he 
lacked time to enjoy in the past 

Elmer G. Knerr, formerly sales 
manager of the Cleveland division, 
will succeed Mr. Spencer. Harold V 
Gould, formerly assistant to Mr 
Knerr, will become sales manager 
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CHICAGO MEETING SET 
BY DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO—-The annual meeting of 
the American Dry Milk Institute will 
be held at the Edgewater Keach 
Hotel, Chicago, April 22-23 








MACHINERY MEETING PANEL—A highlight of the recent meeting in 
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Minneapolis of the Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. was a 
production engineering session featuring a panel composed of four production 
men, three from the feed industry and one from flour milling. Members of 
the panel and the discussion leader are shown above. Seated, left to right, 
are M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., who was the flour milling representative; 
and Roy Robinson, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Standing are Frank T. 
Heffelfinger II (left), King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis, and R. R. Strong, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, who moderated the session. 





Financial Condition of FMA 
Shows Substantial Improvement 


KANSAS CITY ~—- Substantial im- 
provement in the financial condition 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., was 
evident in a report issued last week 
by A. B. Ewing, president. Whereas 
the last fiscal year ended With a 
deficit of $3% million, the latest com- 
pany balance sheet reflects that cur- 
rent assets exceed all liabilities, in- 
cluding the first mortgage debt. Un- 
audited records of the corporation for 
the quarter ended Feb. 28, 1954, 
showed an operating profit of $182,- 
267, it was revealed in Kansas City 
last week, vf 

This compares with an operating 


profit of $53,692 for the second quar- 
ter and an operating loss of $41,294 
for the first quarter. Net operating 
profit for the year thus far totals 
$194,665. Profits from the sale of sev- 
eral country elevators, not essential 
to the operation of the business, 
amounted to $107,146, Mr. Ewing 
said. These transactions increase the 
total net profit to $301,811 for the 
nine months. 

Total current assets of the corpor- 
ation at Feb. 18, 1954, were in ex- 
cess of its total obligations which in- 
clude current bank loans of $2,832,000 
and mortgage notes of $1,120,000 





Weather More Vital Than Usual 
in Wheat Picture, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON March weather 
may be even more significant than 
usual in the survival and develop- 
ment of wheat and other fall-sown 
grains, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture points out in its crop report 
issued last week. 

Much of the wheat damaged by 
dry weather and dust storms has a 
chance to survive if rains come to 
settle the soil and promote growth, 
USDA says, but on the other hand 
recurring dry windy weather could 
cause severe acreage losses. 

On March 1 winter wheat prospects 
were mostly good, except in the dry 
Southwest. High winds in the latter 
third of February raised damaging 
dust storms in southwestern Kansas, 
southeastern Colorado, eastern New 
Mexico and the Panhandles of Texas 
and Oklahoma. These blew out some 
wheat, cut the leaves or covered 
some, with damage heaviest in sandy 
and light soils and to late-sown and 
small wheat, Growers quickly took 
emergency measures to check the 
soil-drifting. 


In other parts of the Great Plains, 
wheat is in satisfactory to excellent 
condition. In the Pacific Northwest 
and most other northern portions, 
fields had snowcover during most of 
the cold waves. With mild February 
weather, plants have greened up 
across most of the northern half of 
the country and in some portions 
made good growth. In many fields 
stands have thickened as previously 


ungerminated seed sprouted § and 
grew. 

The dry fall has left its mark on 
pastures and hay crops, especially 


new seedings, and they will need good 
spring rains to develop normally 
Farm work on March 1 was gen- 
erally advanced for the date because 
of the mild weather, unfrozen soils 
and accessible fields. Planting of cot- 
ton, corn and sorghums was under- 
way in Texas, preparation of fields 
was well advanced further north and 
some plowing was done as far north 
as Pennsylvania, Iowa and Montana. 
Seeding of spring oats and barley 
progressed to the extent that half the 


oats and a fourth of the barley acre- 
age was sown in Kansas; some oats 
were sown in Ohio and a few seedings 
of spring wheat were made in the 
Dakotas. 

Concern Lessened 

Prospects for an “early spring,” 
USDA says, appeared to temper much 
of the concern over widespread soil 
moisture shortages, particularly of 
subsoil moisture. 

The mild, open winter was capped 
by record or near-record high average 
temperatures for February in most 
of the country. Ground frost was out 
in most agricultural areas and water 
from melting snow cover and the 
below-normal rains was mostly ab- 
sorbed, with little run-off. Irrigation 
water supplies appeared to be ample 


in most northern portions of the 
mountain states, but tapered off 
southward to extremely short in 


Arizona and New Mexico, with most 
of the current run-off absorbed by 
dry soil before reaching farming 
areas. 
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CONTRACT FORM DRAWN UP 
FOR HANDLING CCC CORN 


MINNEAPOLIS—A contract for 
movement of corn into and out of 
Commodity Credit Corp. storage 
structures in Minnesota has been 
drawn up as a result of a series of 
conferences between trade and the 
State Agricultural Stabilization & 
Conservation Committee (formerly 
PMA Committee). 

The contract, similar to one operat- 
ing in Iowa for some time, applies 
only to corn, but the principles incor- 
porated may possibly apply to other 
grains later, according to trade 
sources. 

One local grain firm comments that 
the purpose of the contract is to give 
locally - established concerns first 
chance on this kind of business at a 
reasonable return. 
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ST. REGIS TO HAVE NEW 
PLANT AT FRANKLIN, VA. 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. announces that it has selected 
a 2l-acre property in Franklin, Va., 
as the site for a new multiwall bag 
manufacturing plant. 

The new plant, to be occupied by 
St. Regis under a long-term lease, 
will replace the plant leased from the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Inc., in 
Franklin. The Camp company re- 
quires the leased plant for its own 
expanded operations. 

Construction of the new plant, 
which will provide 160,000 sq. ft. of 
space, is to start in the near future. 
The new building will have facilities 
for four tuber lines, printing and en- 
graving, paper and bag storage and 
general offices. 
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GMI NAMES TORONTO FIRM 

TORONTO — The appointment of 
E. W. Reynolds, Ltd., of Toronto as 
advertising agency for General Mills 
(Canada) Ltd., has been announced 
by E. L. Schujahn, general manager. 
The advertising manager for the Ca- 


nadian company will be Robert S. 
Spaeth, formerly copy manager in 


Minneapolis. General Mills has an- 
nounced that its first Canadian fac- 
tory will be constructed on a large 
site near Toronto. 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICANT 

ST. LOUIS—Joseph O. Morrissey, 

Jr., J. O. Morrissey & Co., flour bro- 
ker, St. Louis, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants Exchange 
of St. Louis. 
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CCC Inventory of 
Wheat Totals 
442,365,029 Bu. 


WASHINGTON The VU. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture held in its 
inventory stocks a total of 442,365,029 
bu. wheat on Jan. 31, USDA reports 
in its monthly loan and inventory re- 
port. The wheat stocks were valued 
at $1,163,735,900. 

Price support program loans and 
inventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. amounted to $6,082,332,000 as 
of Jan. 31 and the corporation sus- 
tained a net realized loss of $128,772,- 
735 in carrying out this program dur- 
ing the first seven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. (The net realized loss 
on the CCC price-support program 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953 was $61,146,000.) 

Of the total investment of $6,082,- 
332,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$3,431,642,000 (including $2,540,452,- 
000 of commodity loans financed by 
lending agencies and $891,190,000 
financed by the CCC) and inventories 
acquired under loan, purchase agree- 
ment, and direct purchase operations 
totaled $2,650,690,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These were: Cotton 
8,120,227 bales, wheat 444,289,079 bu., 


corn 324,629,882 bu., and tobacco 
642,350,462 Ib 
The wheat figure here includes 


436,835,594 bu. of 1953 wheat, 1,102,- 
213 bu. of 1952 wheat and 6,351,272 
bu. of resealed 1952 wheat. (Another 
report also issued last week by USDA 
gives a more up-to-date total on 1953 
wheat under loan and_ purchase 
agreement. See story on page 32.) 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Jan. 31, in addition to wheat, 
included: Corn 380,665,087 bu., butter 
294,977,107 lb., cottonseed oil 992,- 
616,598 Ib., linseed oil 163,834,017 Ib., 
cotton 235,598 bales, flaxseed 887,616 
bu., cottonseed meal 73,299,172 Ib. 
and soybeans 895,154 bu. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price-support program during 
the first seven months of the fiscal 
year was realized largely on disposi- 
tions of corn, dried milk, wheat, but- 
ter, winter cover crop seed, linseed 
oil and peanuts. 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
JANUARY FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimates wheat flour 
production in January at 18,962,000 
sacks, compared with 18,327,000 sacks 
in December and 19,783,000 sacks in 
January last year. 

The average output per working 
day in January amounted to 948,000 
sacks, compared with 833,000 sacks 
in December and 942,000 sacks in 
January, 1953. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 
issue of Feb. 16, estimated January 
wheat flour production at 18,711,600 
sacks. This was within 1.3% of the 
January estimate just released by the 
Census Bureau.) 

The Census Bureau said that wheat 
flour mills in January operated at 
88.6% of capacity, compared with 
77.6% and 87.3%, respectively, for 
the previous month and the same 
month a year ago. The daily 24-hour 
capacity figure for January was re- 
ported at 1,070,000 sacks. 

Wheat grindings in January were 
estimated at 43,971,000 bu., compared 
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with 42,504,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output in Janu- 
ary was estimated at 380,153 tons. 
The above figures represent the 
production of all commercial mills in 
the U. S. About 97% of the totals 
are reported by the 375 largest mills 
and the balance estimated. 
Meanwhile, the Census Bureau also 
reported rye flour production. The 
total for January was estimated at 
206,000 sacks, 9% above the Decem- 
ber figure. January grindings of rye 
amounted to 456,000 bu., and 2,380 
tons of rye offal were produced. 
WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION, BY 
STATES, JANUARY AND DECEMBER 
(9000's omitted) 


January December 

ate 1954 1953 
California 17s 480 
Colerado 136 342 
Illinois 1,311 1,178 
Indiana se 242 
318 284 
2,663 2,596 
it 423 
ota 2,368 2,208 
Missouri 1,401 1,418 
Montana 94 280 





Nebraska 50 476 
New York 2,347 2,324 
North Dakota . 63 266 
Ohio 916 814 
Oklahoma 784 720 
Oregon 83 466 
Texas 1,006 1,021 
Utah 54 397 
Washington 775 758 
Other State 1,671 1,634 


TOTAL 18,9¢ 


———— BREAD i3 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET PROFIT OF STALEY 
MANUFACTURING SPURTS 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., in its 48th annual 
report, shows a 1953 net profit of 
$4,424,214 on sales of $130,463,700. 

Net profit for the year was about 





24% above the 1952 earnings of 
$3,572,314. Earnings per share of 
common stock amounted to $2.45, 


compared with $1.96 in 1952 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president and 
board chairman, pointed out that 
$629,000 of the net profit figure re- 
sulted from a reduction of a previ- 
ously accumulated LIFO inventory 
reserve. The reduction was due to the 
lower replacement cost of certain in- 
ventories 

Net sales volume was 9% below 
the 1952 total of $142,496,484, pri- 
marily because of adverse relation- 
ships between the cost of soybeans 
and the market price of finished soy- 
bean products 

Staley reported that other divisions 
of the company operated at satisfac- 
tory levels. Demand for corn division 
products was good, the expanded oil 
refinery processed 21% more oil, and 
sales of the chemical derivatives divi- 
sion were up 17%. 

Commenting on the 1954 business 
outlook, Mr. Staley said the com- 
pany, with the exception of its soy- 
bean division, should operate at a sat- 
isfactory level this year if the na- 
tion’s industrial activity continues at 
its present level. He said there was 
also a possibility the soybean division 
operation would improve 

The 1953 corn harvest of 3,176,615,- 
000 bushels, third highest in U. S. 
history, should be more than ade- 
quate to meet feeding, industrial, and 
export demand, according to Mr. Sta- 
ley, but soybean supplies for the crop 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1953, are from 
10 to 15% below the previous crop 
year 

Pointing out that drought cut 1953 
soybean production to 262,341,000 bu., 
compared to 298,052,000 bu. in 1952, 
Mr. Staley said supplies available for 
domestic processing have been fur- 
ther reduced by heavy soybean ex- 
ports. These exports totaled 25,900,- 
000 bu. by the end of 1953, compared 
with 14,000,000 in the comparable 
period of 1952 
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Farm Issue May Reach Climax 
Soon; Recession Clouds Outlook 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Republican 
Senate leadership has postponed an 
immediate showdown on the farm 
legislative issue, but the fight may 
still come to a head before long. 

The postponement came when the 
leadership sidetracked the wool bill, 
which would use the production pay- 
ment principle to support the price 
of domestically produced wool. This 
bill is part of the administration's 
proposed farm program legislation. 

It was believed that certain Demo- 
cratic senators would propose a rider 
to the wool bill which would continue 
the present high rigid price supports 
for basic commodities for another 
period of years. This action would 
probably have forced an early show- 
down on the farm issue. 

Although such a showdown was 
temporarily postponed early this 
week, there was some possibility that 
the Republican Senate leadership 
would move to consider the wool 
bill later this week. 

Sen. Allen Ellender (D., La.) and 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
had said they intended to offer floor 
amendments to the wool bill to re- 
tain the high supports. 

It is possible that the Senate will 
accept these amendments, thereby 
forcing a decision in the House, where 
sentiment for high supports is even 
stronger. However, administration 
discipline is firmer in the House, and 
the administration might rally sup- 
port from the urban congressmen to 
defeat high rigid supports. 

But, admitting the possibility that 
a wool bill will pass with a high 
support rider attached, the farm 
issue could be concluded promptly 
through a presidential veto and a 
subsequent affirmation of this veto 
within the Senate. Observers here be- 
lieve that Democratic Senate support 
from Clinton P. Anderson of New 
Mexico and Spessard Holland of 
Florida, plus other Democrats who 
follow their lead on farm matters, 
would prevent the overriding of a 
veto in the Senate and thereby assure 
that the farm act of 1949 and its 
flexible supports would go into effect 
Jan. 1, 1955, as amended by certain 
White House recommendations. 

Testimony which has been pre- 
sented recently before the agricul- 
ture committees of both houses of 
Congress has revealed nothing that 
has not been said time and again 
by both sides. Privately many con- 
gressmen say that Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, makes a lot 
of sense, but it is doubted that they 
would vote for his ideas when the 
chips were down. 


Business Recesssion 

Clouding the farm issue is the 
present recession in business. Many 
opponents of the administration as- 
sert that the threat to farm price 
support levels is already contributing 
to the decline as farmer fears are 
slowing down the purchase of farm 
equipment and causing curtailment of 
industrial operations. 

The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report previously recommend- 
ed that the Benson plans be deferred 
until the overell national economic 


outlook is clarified. This recommen- 
dation might be an emergency exit 


for the administration if the farm 
fight gets too hot. 

In any event danger signals on the 
economic front could quickly alter 
the few optimistic indications for the 
success of the Benson proposals. The 
one big card the administration holds 
is the fact that high rigid support 
advocates must retain their present 
position through affirmative action by 
Congress to extend the present sup- 
port level for the basic commodities. 
That means possibly an override of 
a potential presidential veto, 

If, however, the recession main- 
tains its pace, it may be expected 
that the Benson ideas will be filed 
away and the administration will ac- 
cept the present basic commodity 
support level as the lesser of existing 
evils. 

Proposed Changes 

The administration - proposed 
changes in the farm act of 1949 in- 
clude the provision for insulated 
stocks of wheat, cotton and certain 
other commodities. For the two basic 
commodities, those stocks would not 
be included in computations of sup- 
ply when determining the level of 
support under the 1949 act schedule. 
However, the insulated stocks would 
be retained as a factor in determin- 
ing need for wheat and cotton acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. 

Another proposed change is the 
broadening of the application of mar- 
keting orders and agreements under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
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1937. The provision generally accept- 
able is that which would permit mar- 
keting agreements and orders to re- 
main in effect even after the price 
of the commodity involved reached 
parity. At the present time such 
orders and agreements can remain 
in effect only while the price is below 
parity. 
Cross-Compliance 

Another possible change is that 
which would require an acreage al- 
lotment cross - compliance between 
crops as a standard of eligibility for 
support for any one crop. This change 
is not in the present proposal before 
the Senate, but it is expected to be 
added. This issue is at best a “tough- 
ie,” loaded with opposition from the 
high support advocates. 

In fact it is an issue on which 
the administration is not finding a 
clear answer for many farm areas. 
The best answer in defense of cross- 
compliance is that the farm pattern 
is unbalanced and that farmers in 
some of the basic crop areas must 
shift into pasture and legume crops. 

But that is not a complete answer 
in many areas. In the wheat country, 
for example, there is little, if any 
elbow room for pasture crops and the 
only other land use is in other small 
grains such as sorghums, In the cot- 
ton belt, much of the land out of 
acreage may be better diverted to 
soybeans, but under cross-compliance, 
maintenance of present levels of 
gross income would not be possible. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George E, Dagwell, a director of 
Hovis, Ltd., the prominent British 
flour milling firm, has been appointed 
to head the annual charitable appeal 
organized by the London Master Bak- 
ers Benevolent Institution. The cam- 
paign opened with a dinner at Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, London, 
with 500 traders in attendance. A 
total of $18,200 was handed to the 
fund as a result. 


J. B, Wall, vice president and sales 
manager Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, was recently in- 
troduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor by Saul Wooster, who 
represents the mill in the metropoli- 
tan area. 


E. D. Rogers, dr., vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
passed through New York with Mrs, 
Rogers, before flying to Haiti for a 
three-weeks’ vacation. 


O. F, Shenenan, assistant comptrol- 
ler of grocery products, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor at the Oklahoma City regional 
office of the company. Another visitor 
was George Champlin, district man- 
ager of grocery products, Little Rock. 


A baby girl, weighing 7 Ib., 2% oz., 
was born to Mr. and Mrs, John 4d. 
Sherlock early March 11 at the West 
Suburban Hospital, Chicago. Mr 
Sherlock is the administrative assist- 


ant at the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, and Mrs. Sherlock is 
the former Margaret Whitfield, for- 
mer secretary to Herman Steen, vice 
president and executive secretary of 
the Federation 


W. C. Duncan, William C. Duncan 
& Co., Inc., New York flour broker, 
returned March 11 from a. brief 
southern vacation. 


E. Lee Kennedy, president, Arrow 
Bag Co., Oklahoma City, accompanied 
by Mrs. Kennedy, is spending a brief 
vacation in Denver and Colorado 
Springs. 


King Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
Valier and Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was on a business trip through 
Ohio and Pennsylvania during the 
week ending March 12. 


James D. Williamson, president, 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
with Mrs. Williamson is spending sev- 
eral months at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
on vacation. 


Quaker Oats Co. directors reelected 
Donold B. Lourie, who resigned as 
president to serve as Undersecretary 
of State for Administration, a direc- 
tor and member of the company’s 
executive committee. Mr. Lourie re- 
signed his government position re- 
cently. 
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SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR SALES 
HIT BEST TOTAL IN MONTHS 





Heavier P.D.S. Trade Plus Bookings at End of Period 


Brings Sales Average to I 


%, of Capacity; 


Spring Volume Also Holds Up 


Sales of flour reached a substantial 
total last week as a result of a heavi- 
er run of price-date-of-shipment or- 
ders through the period and a brief 
period of heavier bookings at the end 
of the week, 

In the Southwest, business was the 
best since last August, with sales 
averaging 156% of capacity, com- 
pared with 60% the previous week. 
Some substantial p.d.s. orders were 
priced out during the week for major 
accounts that have been using this 
method of procurement recently. Fol- 
lowing a price break, some bookings 
for 30 to 45 days needs were made. 
A few major buyers remain on p.d.s., 
however, 

In the spring wheat area, sales 
averaged 85% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 82% the previous 
week. An upturn in prices at the end 
of the week following some moderate 
declines was sufficient to stir up bet- 
ter bookings. Earlier in the period 
trade was dull. 

Sales by mills in the central states 
were estimated at about 45% of ca- 
pacity. 

The market for clears was tight in 
the Southwest and possibly a shade 
easier in the Northwest, although 
prices appeared firm, 

ixports remained on the quiet side, 
with Bolivia most prominent among 
the prospects. The United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund announced plans to buy 24,000 
tons of 1% ash flour for shipment in 
May and beyond, Canadian export 
business also was reported light. 

U.S. flour production averaged 87% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
89°) the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Production slipped in all 
areas but the central states and on 
the north Pacific Coast. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour hit a fair total last week, av- 
eraging 58% of capacity, compared 
with 820% the previous week and 93% 
a year ago. 

The volume resulted again from 
fill-in business mainly, with the best 
boost in sales accumulated at the end 
of the period on a protected 5¢ sack 
advance in prices. In general, the size 
of lots purchased was small, although 
a few orders of two and three cars 
were received. A share of the busi- 
ness also was in the price-date-of- 
shipment category. 

Flour prices followed some moder- 
ate wheat declines earlier in the 
period, but as a result of the recov- 
ery on March 12 quotations were 
back up to the levels of the previous 
Friday's close, with the advance de- 
layed until the opening of the market 
on March 15. 

The heavy bookings three weeks 
plus fairly good buying since 
that time, have resulted in an unfilled 
order backlog of 30 to 45 days. Mean- 
while, directions have been rather 
slow and running time limited. 

Reports of an easing in clear flour 
values persist, although mills report- 
ed sales last week within the same 
range that has prevailed for the past 
few weeks. The higher grades of 


ago 


clears, particularly, are said to be 
firm and scarce. 

Family flour trade was drab, with 
no new sales of any importance and 
shipping directions slow. Prices of 
nationally advertised brands were un- 
changed. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 93% of capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 
102% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest output averaged 86% of 
capacity, compared with 90% the 
preceding week and 90% in the com- 
parable week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 88% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 97% the previous 
week and 85% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Quotations March 12, 100-Ib. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.21 
@6.30, short patent $6.3106.40, high 
gluten $6.68@ 6.90, first clears $5.86 
6.29, whole wheat $6.2106.25, family 
$6.29 @ 7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Mills in the South- 
west last week enjoyed the best busi- 
ness since last August. Sales jumped 
to 156% of capacity for the area, 
against 60% in the previous week and 
28% a year ago. Much of the business 
early in the period was made up of 
sizeable price-date-of-shipment or- 
ders. Later a break in flour prices 
brought out some 30-45 day bookings 
There was little family business to 
speak of, and export sales were slow 

Declining wheat premiums and an 
upturn in millfeed credits allowed 
flour quotations to drop to a point 
where a number of bakery flour ac- 
counts broke away from a price date 


of shipment basis and booked for 30 
days or more. During most of the 
week demand for bakery flour was 
quiet, outside of a rather widespread 
amount of p.d.s. This was due to the 
fact that nearly all of the principal 
buyers and a number of the smaller 
accounts had turned to p.d.s., and the 
volume of actual business day to day 
was rather good. But by March 12 
and the break in flour prices the vol- 
ume of sales shot up materially as a 
number of chains booked for 30 days 
and independents also began to buy 
ahead. Again, not all major accounts 
went off p.d.s. for there were a few 
who continued pricing daily. 

Family flour business was light. 
There were some good cracker and 
pastry flour sales during the week. 
Export business was limited to some 


sales in Latin America, with the 
most important interest from _ Bo- 
livia. Interest was centered on an 


extremely tight clears market which 
was characterized by a light demand 
but practically no offerings. Mills 
were being notified of the next quar- 
terly quota for purchase by the Unit- 
ed Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund amounting to over 
24,000 tons. While the specifications 
call for maximum 1% ash, the flour is 
not for shipment until May and be- 
yond so some pressure was lifted 
from the immediate clears situation. 

Directions were only fair to good, 
and milling operations apparently 
were entering a lighter phase in this 
area. 

Quotations March 12, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.0246.09, standard 
95% patent $5.927@5.99, straight $5.87 
“5.94; established brands of family 
flour $6.550 7.80, first clears $4.70@ 
5.05, second clears $4.65@4.70, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.35 @ 4.60. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and increased to average $110, 
compared with 61% the preceding 
week and 50% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Prices 
March 12 were about unchanged, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: There was broader tn- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales, Shipping Orders 
Fall Off; Manufacturers Cautious 


Trade in semolina blends was very 
quiet last week, with both sales and 
shipping directions falling off. 

The decline in business was termed 
partly seasonal since manufacturers 
of macaroni and noodle products have 
sufficient supplies ordered or on hand 
for the remainder of expected Lenten 
demand. Also, they tended to be more 
cautious than usual in approaching 
spring needs because of the recent 
sharp declines in prices brought about 
by the slide in durum wheat costs 
Durum wheat in the top grade cate- 
gory brought $3.51 bu. last week, 
unchanged from the previous week 
but down a total of 41¢ in the past 
several weeks. 

The outlook for a larger crop this 
year was being examined by trade 
observers this week as farmers start- 
ed to apply for increased acreage 
allotments made possible by the re- 
cent amendment to farm law. It is 
possible, some sources say, that an 
acreage of 3 million can be achieved 
without diversion of other wheat 
acreage, Weather is expected to be 
the main factor affecting acreage, 
since early planting reduces the 
hazard of rust losses. Maximum acre- 
age will be planted if spring is early 


and seeding can be done under favor- 
able conditions, trade sources say. 
On the other hand, a late spring can 
hold down the possible increase. 

Semolina blends were quoted at 
$7.65@7.75 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on March 12. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 12 were as fol- 
lows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib $3.32 3.51 
9 Ib 304 3.50 
8 lb 27@ 3.49 

it 1843.43 
Ib 09@ 3.32 
Ib 97@3.18 
4 Ib 2.834 3.03 
3 Ib 2.61@ 2.87 
ib 2.49@2.74 
1 ib 322.60 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
March 8-13 189,500 175,029 92 
Previous week . 189,500 *170 685 ont 
Year ago 189,500 191,853 102 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1953-March 12, 1954 6,280,524¢ 


July 1, 1952-March 14, 1953 7,236,962 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 
ucts 
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LIMITED OFFERINGS 
SPUR MILLFEED GAIN 


<>— 
Demand Continues Fairly Good; Price 
Advances Range Up to 
$3.50 at K.C. 


Millfeed markets responded more 
to lighter offerings than to any un- 
usual demand in the week ending 
March 15, although buying interest 
actually was fairly good. Prices 
strengthened $2@3.50 at Kansas City 
and $1@1.50 at Minneapolis. 

Reports on formula feed business 
varied again last week, and over-all 
indications were that volume prob- 
ably averaged about the same as a 
week ago or somewhat better. Oper- 
ating schedules in some instances 
were stepped up. 

Sales of chick starter feeds have 
increased more rapidly than normal 
for mid-March, and a good volume 
of this business for the season is still 
expected. Also, developments in tur- 
key operations indicate that pro- 
ducers are holding quite close to their 
intentions to expand flocks this year. 

Pig starter feeds also are moving 
well, and some observers see pros- 
pects for a larger crop this spring 
than was anticipated earlier. 

Reports on dairy feed sales and 
laying feed business vary a great 
deal more than reports on the other 
feeds. Some manufacturers say that 
dairy feed sales have recovered quite 
a bit from the initial shock of the 
drop in dairy price supports. Others, 
however, say this volume is de- 
pressed. 

Sales of laying mashes have been 
hurt because of lower egg prices 
and resistance to advancing feed 
costs in recent weeks. 

The factor of high feed costs gained 
prominence in the southwestern feed 
industry last week and probably 
tended to hold down any normal sea- 
sonal improvement in demand. The 
most vulnerable point to higher feed 
prices was the broiler industry, where 
meat returns still failed to net grow- 
ers a profit based on current feed 
costs. The market of 22¢ lb. in Ar- 
kansas at best was the break-even 
point for producers. 

There was a little better news from 
farm flock feeders. In numerous sec- 
tions where drouth has been a fac- 
tor in the past two years there is an 
upturn in chick sales and a resulting 
demand for starting feeds. 

Central states formula feed manu- 
facturers are optimistic over the 
prospects for feed business in this 
area in March. Observers say orders 
are coming in at a good pace, reflect- 
ing a general improvement in most 
lines of feeds. Feed mixers can boast 
a backlog of orders averaging around 
three days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 45,206 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 47,405 tons in the 
previous week and 47,494 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
1,747,802 tons as compared with 
1,817,228 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4-H CLUB WEEK 
March 6-14 is National 4-H Club 
Week. More than 2,016,000 boys and 
girls from 10 to 21 years of age 
belong to 4-H clubs. 
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Miost Wheat Futures 
Show Further Gains 


USDA Report Reveals Huge Amount of Wheat 
Put Under Support Program; Premiums Slip 


Wheat futures were erratic in the 
week ending March 15, with all con- 
tracts winding up at higher levels ex- 
cept the Minneapolis May delivery 
(off 1%¢ bu.). Chicago old crop fu- 
tures moved up 4 and 4%4¢ bu. while 
the new crop futures there advanced 
1% @1%¢ bu. Kansas City advances 
ranged from 2% @5%%¢ bu., the latter 
boost occurring in the September con- 
tract. Weather news, a new bundle 
of statistical data from government 
sources, export developments and 
some technical situations that affect- 
ed current March future deliveries all 
played a part in moving prices. Mean- 
while, cash wheat premiums at Kan- 
sas City had their most serious shake- 
out in several months, and Minne- 
apolis cash premiums also declined. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 15 were: Chicago March 
$2.30%-%, May $2.29%-2.30, July 
$2.20%-%, September $2.23, Decem- 
ber $2.27-2.27%; Minneapolis May 
$2.36%, July $2.32%, September 
$2.25%; Kansas City—March $2.30%, 
May $2.29%-2.30, July $2.18%, July 
hard $2.20%, September $2.22%. 

The report last week by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that a to- 
tal of almost 550 million bushels of 
wheat had been placed under loan 
through Feb. 15 was widely interpret- 
sure indication that some 
wheat will have to be redeemed from 
the loan account before new crop sup- 
plies are available to fulfill domestic 
needs. The total put under support 
comprises 47% of the 1953 crop. Last 
year farmers put 460,550,000 bu. un- 
der price support which was 35% of 
the 1952 crop. Over 70% of the 1953 
wheat crop was placed under support 
by farmers in the state of Wash- 
ington. Over 60% of the crop was 
under support in seven other states— 
Colorado, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Texas. Nearly 85 million bushels 
were under support in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and New York compared with 
20 million a year earlier. About 103 
million was placed under support in 
the states of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, compared with 53 million a 
year earlier 

About 15 million bushels of wheat 
placed under loan had been redeemed 
as of Feb. 15. CCC non-committed in- 
ventories of wheat were about 430 
million bushels as of March 4. This, 
plus the 549.6 million under price 
support, and the 6.6 million bushels 
resealed as of Feb. 15, minus the 15 
million bushels of wheat which have 
been redeemed, results in more than 
970 million bushels of wheat either 
owned by CCC or under the price sup- 
port program. It is estimated that the 
July 1 carry-over will total around 
850 million bushels of wheat, accord- 
ing to USDA. 

Some question was raised as to the 
accuracy of supply and disappear- 
ance calculations previously made by 
government sources since the expect- 
ed loan take-over, plus inventories, 
less anticipated exports from govern- 
ment supplies results in total consid- 
erably larger than’ the estimated 850- 
million-bushel carryover. 

Secretary Benson announced that 
$20 million had been allocated to 
Spain for the purchase of U.S. wheat, 
with the quantity involved estimated 
to be about 10 million bushels. Ship- 
ments will be made trom CCC stocks. 


ed as a 








No appreciable moisture occurred 
last week, and damaging dust storms 
were reported in Texas, Oklahoma 
and western Kansas. The outcome of 
the crop remains in doubt. 


Ordinary Premiums Lower 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended March 11 totaled 
5.2 million bushels, compared with 
5.1 million the previous week and 4.1 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At Minneapolis wheat re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,238 cars 
while Duluth took in 913 cars. 

The light to moderate offerings ap- 
peared fully sufficient for the narrow 
demand. Trading basis on protein lots 
up to 14% was down 1 @ 2%¢ bu., 
while the 16% lots took a 2¢ bu. high- 
er premium. Premiums on 15% pro- 
tein were unchanged. On March 12 
trading ranges were as follows: Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring 3¢ over May, 
12% protein 3@7¢ over, 13% protein 
11@16¢ over, 14% protein 20@24¢ 
over, 15% protein 33@35¢ over, 16% 
protein 53455¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.96% and the durum 
10.66%. 

Although receipts of durum wheat 
during the week were light, demand 
was slack, and prices were down 5¢ 
bu. at the lower end of the ranges in 
each weight category. Tops of ranges 
were unchanged, however. On March 
12 bids based on test weight ranged 
from $3 32@3.51 for 60-lb. lots all the 
way down to $2.3242.60 for 51-lb. 
lots. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on March 12: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ 4 2.404% 
11% Protein w2.40% 
12% Protein 2.40% @2.44\% 
13% Protein 148% @ 2.53% 
14% Protein 2.57% @2.61\% 
15% Protein 2.70% @2.72 
16% Protein 2.90% @2.92\% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight-—2% 4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 

lbamage—%@1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Premiums Slide 

Mill buyers of wheat were faced 
with a rapidly changing price picture 
on the Kansas City cash market dur- 
ing the past week. While the basic 
May future was on a progressive 
course, premiums were universally 
weak, The premium declines were the 
sharpest in higher protein, better 
milling samples. These were 5 to 6¢ 
lower during the week, one of the 
widest breaks of the crop year. Ordi- 
nary wheat was down 4@4'%¢. The 
close on March 15 for the basic May 
was 3¢ higher than the close a week 
previous. Net declines of cash wheat, 
therefore, were 2 to 3¢. Mills did not 
show much interest in acquiring cash 
wheat during the period despite some 
fairly good flour business. Actually, 
current flour operations were down. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
dropped to only 94@10¢ over on March 
15, 12.50% protein was 13@21¢ over 
and 14% 13% @28¢ over. May wheat 
closed at $2.29% on March 15. Re- 
ceipts picked up to total 768 cars, 
against 623 in the previous week and 
599 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * a 5 4 * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 











Mar. 8-1 *Previous Mar, 9-14 Mar. 10-15, Mar. 11-16 
1954 week 1953 1952 1961 

Northwest 632,225 665,481 745,962 691,101 HGR, 812 
Southwest 1,157,750 1,176,276 1,109,465 1,182,750 1,391,805 
Buffalo sabiee 81,420 601,405 491,214 617,634 $51,049 
Central and Southeast HIS,817 513,926 537,370 405,589 552,969 
North Pacific Coast 280,447 272,245 246,614 283,053 314,865 
Totals 4,079,659 3,129,333 3,130,625 3,168,127 5,379,500 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 76 76 76 74 


*Revised 
Crop year flour production 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——-July 1 to——, 














Mar. 8-13, Previous Mar. 9-14, Mar. 16-15, Mar. 11-16, Mar. 13 Mar. 14 
1954 week 1953 1952 1961 1954 1953 
North west &6 90 90 83 80 26,301,191 27,506,860 
Southwest 88 90 SI 87 102 42,976,499 43,636,224 
Buffalo " 104 109 106 115 ws 18,803,920 i6 
Central and 8s. E 77 75 a0 74 av 19,895,909 19,716,664 
No. Pacific Coast &3 78 68 78 a7 9,846,529 16,299,407 
. = om = - = 
Totals a7 ao a5 86 91 116,823,028 119,726,964 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis» 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Mar. &-12 247,407 BS Mar, &-15 253,500 236,392 93 
Prey ious week 267,172 95 Previous week 263 *244,025 97 
Year ago 254,258 87 Year ago 282,500 87.264 oe 
Two years ago 340,600 265,019 7% Two years ago 282,500 267.480 #1 
Five-year average AS Five-year average ou 
Ten-year average no Ten-year average RS 


*Revised 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) e‘uding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
neat einai whe xa Montana and Iowa 
5 ee Mle m ae 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
Mar. 8-12 1,021,350 910,343 90 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 909.104 se Mat h-13 181,250 112,744 56 
Year ago 1.019.750 855.207 «4 Previous week 181,250 429,089 so 
Two years ago. 1,019,250 O17,731 ov Year ago 546,260 158,608 bi 
Five-year average 91 lwo years ago 562,000 33,041 7 
Ten-year average 89 rive-year average 78 
Ten-year average 78 
7 a . ' * " . ° af 4 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN wevens 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
om age — = peters meee py Vir Principal mille on the North Pacific Goast 
a, Georgla and eastern Missour 
ocd . = ns Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day wee ‘lour % ac Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity . 
f, , " y . 
Mat 8-13 671.400 518.817 e! 6-day week hour % ne 
Previous week 671,400 *513,926 76 . onpoery oper worry 
: = y+ : Mart 8-12 216,000 188.447 a7 
Year ago 671,000 45.04 ko " ete 
een: oom ae 671 400 193 689 74 Previous week 215,000 "165 900 i 
’ ? s ARO ‘ Ff ‘ o4 
die, wilted oan at 4 4 7 Year ago 220,000 146,614 72 
» eTanre ‘ " 
iaaceent dcareen = lwo years ago 230,000 195,515 an 
4 = . , Five-year average ha 
*Revised Ten-year average 76 
BUFFALO *Revised 
b-day week Mlour % at Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity Mat &-13 133.000 101.000 18 
Mar. &-15 159,500 is1,420 104 Previous week 133,000 106,285 ao 
Previous week 159,500 501,405 109 Year ago 133,200 80,000 56 
Year ago 159,500 91,214 106 Two years ago 122,000 7.540 65 
Two years ago iS9.400 517,654 113 ive-year average 76 
Five-year average wf Ten-year average a4 
Ten-year averuge v2 *Kevined 
MILLPEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 13. and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in 





Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Luluth-Superior (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the basia of 72% flour extraction 

South weat* North weat* Huffalot Combined** 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

March 8-13 23,444 871,865 12,401 509,160 9,361 346,777 45,206 1,747,802 
Prev, week $23,819 113,836 9,750 147,405 
Two wks, ago 24,054 14,186 9,460 17,900 

1953 22,467 SEK, 483 15,430 9,597 $70,225 417,404 1,817,228 

1952 23,951. 919,275 14,067 10,231 168,787 18,249 1,926,107 

1951 28,184 972,240 12,720 &.394 150,829 49,234 1,048,287 

1950 .- 26,826 920,445 12,928 y 16,462 599,92 19.215 1,837,455 

Five-yr. average 24,774 914,462 13,511 529,394 9,609 411,320 47,880 1.856.176 

*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity. tAll mille, tRevised 








12 is shown in the accompanying and took six full cargoes of wheat, 
table. one for March shipment and the bal- 
No. 1 Dark and Hard @ 2.63 ance for April. There are ample sup- 
No. 3 Dark and Hard io hon Plies to take care of this business, how- 
No. 4 Dark and Hard #2.58% ever, and it had little effect on mar- 
ow 2 ee sak kets. This wheat was taken outside 
No. 3 Red 2.2 2.33 of the International Wheat Agree- 
No. 4 Red 3-39 OS.88 ment. Otherwise, wheat is getting 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
March 15 at $2.68@2.69 bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
13% protein at $2.69@3. Demand 
was fair, with offerings moderate 


Japan Buys Wheat 
Japanese buyers appeared in 


more difficult to secure, but business 
generally is slow. The bulk of the 
wheat is either under government 
loan or held firmly. 


~w"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIT t— 
DECREASE SHOWN 
Livestock and poultry on farms and 
ranches showed a net decrease of 1% 
during 1953, the first time since 1949 


the 


market toward the end of the week 
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TO STEP UP SALES TEMPO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY RETAILERS URGED 





Spend Adequately for Promotion and Determine to Meet 
Competition From Other Foods, ARBA 
Told at Cincinnati 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
and W. E. LINGREN 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CINCINNATI Adequate promo- 
tional expenditures and a spirit of 
determination are needed in the con- 
test between the baking industry and 
the competitions of other foods, a 
capacity crowd of bakers and allied 
tradesmen were told at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel here this week as 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America opened its 36th annual con- 
vention. 

William F, Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, president of the associa- 
tion, sounded a note of increased mer- 
chandising effort built on a _ solid 
foundation of quality baked foods, to 
wet the general business session un- 
der way. He urged better merchan- 
dising practices to improve retail sell- 
ing “where you meet your customer 
every day" while reminding retail 
bakers of display and other services 
available to the retailer only through 
the ARBA. 

Pointing out that in the past two 
years, membership in the retail as- 
sociation has doubled, Mr. Thie called 
attention to the expanded display 
service designed to put professional 
window and point-of-sale display ma- 
terials within the reach of every re- 
tailer. These improved sales practices 
will also be used by the younger bak- 
ers, the ARBA president said, who 
are becoming most important in the 
retail baking picture “because they 
will provide the future leadership we 
need.” In connection with the ex- 
pressed need for interesting more 
young people in the retail end of the 
baking industry, Mr. Thie revealed 
that the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is readying a pamphlet for 
distribution to high schools designed 
to interest young men in the industry 
AS a career, 


New Manpower Necessary 
Further comment on the difficulties 
facing the retail baking industry in 
its search for new manpower blood 





William F. Thie 
President 


formed the main trend of discussion 
at the “youth unit” luncheon during 
the mid-day break March 15. The 
necessity of adequate training and 
the desirability of building a sense of 
responsibility in young bakery work- 
ers was discussed thoroughly under 
the chairmanship of Howard Thie and 
Lee Eberle, Jr. The value of on-the- 
job training programs with the par- 
ticipation of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for returned veterans was 
pointed up by Walter Schuchardt, 
Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, 
second vice president of the associa- 
tion. He and _ Bernard Bowling, 
Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, first vice 
president, were the advisory members 
sharing the luncheon with nearly 75 
young bakers, allies and their wives. 
Sales Women Hold Vita! Role 

Elsie Gentsch, secretary-treasure! 
of the Excel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
held that women are an important 
part of the retail bakery business in- 
asmuch as they are “out in front” 
of the bakery and on the firing line of 
sales. The full participation of wom- 
en in retail selling was recommend- 
ed by Mrs. Gentsch, since ‘food is 
primarily a woman's job.” 

“The successful sales girl must be- 
lieve that her bakery produces high 
quality and good taste in its foods 
and must instill that same belief in 
her customer,” Mrs. Gentsch said. 
“Suggestion selling is particularly val- 
uable—it is well known that some 
bakery food will fit well into any of 
the day’s three meals, so that a sales- 
girl who keeps this in mind can sug- 
gest something simple when a compli- 
cated dessert is purchased, something 
for breakfast when dinner rolls are 
wanted.” 

“Competition is getting so keen 
that the retail baker has to have 
something better or the parade will 
pass him buy. After a good product 
is in the showcases, that is only half 
the battle—you then must have a 
nice front shop and good sales person- 
nel, ones who are not afraid to work 

“Some people are dead long before 


Bernard Bowling 
First Vice President 


they are buried,” the speaker said. 
“Don't keep deadheads at your shop 
selling today is a battle and only 
fighters can win. Every other busi- 
ness faces the same competition.” 

Several advantages held by the re- 
tail baker were pointed out by Mrs. 
Gentsch in conclusion. “You don't 
have to gamble in commodity prices, 
you have full control of your busi- 
ness and its production, your cash 
is in hand instead of being tied up in 
accounts receivable, and your ma- 
chinery is durable and doesn’t go out 
of fashion rapidly.” The good far out- 
weighs the bad, she concluded. 

Ralph Herman, manager of bakery 
sales service, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman of the ARBA al- 
lied advisory committee, introduced 
the keynote speaker, Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, educational consultant 
and lecturer for the General Motors 
Corp. in a return engagement follow- 
ing an excellent reception in the same 
place on the program last year in 
St. Louis. 

Most of the 1,200 conventioneers 
registered to date heard Dr. McFar- 
land speak of the increasing impor- 
tance of the “human element” in 
business and all forms of endeavor. 
He pointed out that 91% of voca- 
tional failures have nothing to do 
with skill but are rather the result 
of poor adaptability psychologically, 
inability to get along with manage- 
ment or co-workers, or plain dishon- 
esty and laziness. He said that most 
retailers do not fail in business be- 
cause they do not know costs or mer- 
chandising, “it’s because they don’t 
know people.” 

He repeated the familiar admoni- 
tion that the Golden Rule should be 
the foundation of a successful busi- 
ness, but changed the “should” in the 
statement to “must.” “There is no 
business in rascality,” he said. 

“The rule book is working now,” 
the educator pointed out. “In the 
1930's nothing would work, in the 
1940’s anything you tried would work, 
but now you must follow the rules.” 
He pointed out that the “doctrine of 
enlightened self-interest” would be a 
good way to describe the necessity of 
operating a business by the Golden 
Rule merely because it would “be 
good business” if not for any other 
reason. 

The afternoon session of the first 
day’s meeting was given over to a 
“bakerama” of successful merchan- 
dising and display developments, de- 
tailed by bakers who had made them 


Walter R. Schuchardt 
Second Vice President 
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work and covering every part of re- 
tail production. 

Barney Schmitzer, Pittsburgh, 
ARBA display director, had demon- 
stration display windows mocked up 
to illustrate the retailers’ parade of 
stars—-covering cookies, pies, cakes, 
and tie-ins with special promotions 
such as Mother’s Day and Father's 
Day. Deploring the usual retailers’ 
meeting and its tendency to slough off 
discussion of pies with the explana- 
tion “Everyone knows how to make 
pies,”” William H. Schoenleber, Aunt 
Jennie’s Bake Shop, Rochester, N.Y., 
showed the large crowd the fallacy 
of such thinking with a few figures. 
Even though 33% of surveyed house- 
wives preferred pie for dessert, an- 
other survey points up the fact that 
58% of housewives bake all their 
own pies, and the baker is left with 
only 19% who buy their pies at a 
bakery. 

Mr. Schoenleber said bakers should 
be alert to the potential market in 
pies, alert to the advantage they 
possess as retailers, alert to using the 
know-how only the retailer possesses, 
and alert to merchandising “pies that 
are pies.” 

He said that lower ingredient prices 
and know-how would combine to pro- 
duce pies better than home-made if 
care were taken, but also said that 
the housewife doesn’t want to hear 
the baker tell her that his pies are 
better than home-made, but that the 
message can be conveyed and implied 
by the use of such indirections as 
“grandmother says our pies are bet- 
ter than home-made.” 

Rather reluctantly Mr. Schoenleber 
advised the use of lard in pie crust 
“because there are really only two 
ingredients in pie crust and you need 


the taste and flavor the lard will 
contribute.” 
The convention will also include 


a complete session for multiple-unit- 
retail operators, as well as a lengthy 
series of baking demonstrations fea- 
turing allied bakery service men and 
work with time-saving make-up pro- 
cedures as well as an outline of new 
ingredients and new methods gener- 
ally. 

Following an allied breakfast spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, Inc., Lewis G. 
Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C., will speak, repre- 
senting the American Bakers Assn., 
of which he is chairman. Panels on 
freezing, youth problems, public rela- 
tions and the election of officers will 
bring the meeting to a close. 





Charles J. Schupp 
Third Vice President 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu 











iy 
American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








_ . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














SUPERIOR 
ALL BAG & COTTON MILLS 


for the 


Atlante Minneapolis 


MILLING New Orleans New York City 
Dollies 
iNOUSTRY Jon Sovennsh 
since Beaver Winter Hoven, Fic. 
los Angeles San Francise> 
1870 Konsos City, Kans. Phoenix 














GARLAND MILLS 


INC 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Mar. Mar. 
x 15, 


1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Ine. 33 24% 30 29% 
Allis-Chalmers 58% 41% Oy 49% 
Pid. $3.25 118% 86 103 9o%, 
Am. Cyanamid 55% 415K 455% 45 
A-D-M Co. 52 30 38 37% 
Borden 61 bRY% 59% 1 
Cont, Baking Co. 254%, 18%] 23 23 
Corn Prod, Ref, Co. 78 67% W% Ww 
Ptd. $7 179 161 179 177 
Cream of Wheat 27% 2% 26% 
Dow Chemical 435% 33% 35% 36 
Pid, $4 A : 103% 94% 103 103% 
Gen, Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 10% 
Gen, Foods Corp. . 65% 0% 59 DRY, 
Gen, Mills, Ine, 67% MR 66 
Pid, 5% ... 124% 113% 123% 123% 
Merck & Co. - 885% 17 20% 20% 
Natl. Biseuit Co. . 38 s4 36%, 36% 
Pid. $7 178% 158% 177% 
Pillsbury M., Ine.. 375% 32 37 36% 
Procter & Gamble 74 50% 73 73 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 2% 30 20%, 
Pid. $6 152% 181% 182% 14% 
Ralston Purina 
Co,, $3.75 Ptd, 97% 86 97% 97% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 1754 21% 22% 
Pid, $1.40 . 9 91% 97% 98 
Std. Brands, Ine... 31 25 3t 30% 
Pid. $4.50 92 80% 91% 
Sterling Drug 384% 325%, 38% 38 
Pid. $3.50 » & 87 91% 95% 
Sunsh, Bise., Ine. 79% 66 784%, 8% 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33% 39% 39% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 295% 245, 20% 28% 
Ward Baking Co. 28% 18% 24% 24% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


American Cyanamid, Ptd. 124 130 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 96% 97 
Gen, Baking Co., 88 Pfd. 145 47 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Ptd. 98 100 
Gen. Mills, Ine., 344% Pfd. 130 134 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 103 101% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 104% 105% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 162 102% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 107 109 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 95 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 102% 14 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 

change: 
Mar. Mar. 


8, 
1953-54 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 180 144% 173 180 
Hathaway Bak., 

Me Ee fasecese BG GE 7% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. 23% 17% 20% 

Pid, $8 152 125% 136 
Wagner Bak. Co. 8% 6 i*% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants baw 10 6% aa 9%, 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Great A&P Tea Co., & Pid. 135 135% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 103% 104 
Omar, Ine, . 17 17% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid 109% liz 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Mar. 
26, 5, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread, 
| 


Pid. B . By 16 47 16 
Canada Food Prod, ‘ 2% 3.50 48.25 
Ae ees 10 5 6% 6% 
Pid, ; 66 15 6o » 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 6 7 7 
Vederal Grain 21% #4 204% 2Y, 
Pid. ‘ 27 24 264%, 26Y, 
Gren, Bakeries 600 490 5% 4 
Lake of the Woods 3544 28 30% 31 
Maple Leaf Mig. % 6% i’% 7% 
Ptd. 9 80 91% 9 
McCabe Grain, A 1s 1% 13 13 
Mid Pac. Grain 26%, 10 23 23% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 79% 36% 30% 
Pid. 160 iM 1M 155 
Std. Brands* 20%, 24 24% 2% 
Toronto Elevs. 14% 12% %14% 14% 
United Grain, A 18% 16% 18 18 
George Weston 30%, 26% 36% 37 
Pid. 414% 98% 91% 971, on 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 2.95 3.00 
Can. Bakeries 10% 12 
Catelli Food, A 13 4 
Catelli Food, B 20 

Inter-City Baking 15 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* sO 88 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 


"U.S, fands. 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LirtE——— 


CLIFTON GRAIN CO. SOLD 

CLIFTON, KANSAS—The Clifton 
Grain Co. here, formerly owned by 
Simpson, Evans & Laybourn Grain 
Co., Salina, Kansas, has been pur- 
chased by George Watson and Dean 
Evans of Salina. Construction of a 
new 235,000 bu. elevator at the Vin- 
ing, Kansas, location is expected to 
be finished May 1. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread ts the 
Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES] 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
















TWO BAKERY- TESTED WesPom 
QUALITY FLOURS 


TLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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as Production Shifts Westward 


WINNIPEG — Quality-wise durum 
wheat production in western Canada 
is on the decline. At the same time, 
Canada is failing miserably in taking 
advantage of the opportunity to de- 
velop a North American production 
monopoly in this type of wheat. It 
will be impossible to correct the trend 
in the 1954 growing season. 

The picture is complex and in a 
number of instances opinions on the 
subject differ, but all trade observers 
agree that durum quality is depreci- 
ating at a time when production and 
quality could be increased materially. 
It is also recognized that world-wide 
use of macaroni is on the increase. 

Some years ago Manitoba produced 
most of the durum wheat in western 
Canada. Later production was about 
equally divided between Manitoba 
, ad eastern Saskatchewan. But in its 
flight from the ravages of rust, 
durum wheat acreage has moved 
rapidly into western Saskatchewan 
and on into Alberta. In fact, interest 
in durum wheats in Alberta now ex- 
tends from the international bound- 
ary north into the Peace River. How- 
ever, it appears that, for the next 
few years at least, acreage seeded to 
durum wheats in Alberta will be con- 
centrated in the southern and central 
regions. 

Durum wheat acreage in Manitoba 
this year may be in the neighborhood 
of 70,000 acres, in Saskatchewan 380,- 
000 acres and in Alberta 35,000 acres, 
while on the eastern fringe of British 
Columbia it may reach 500 acres, Un- 
til rust 15-B began to take heavy toll 
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Quality of Canadian Durum Slips 


of durums in Manitoba, production of 
this type of wheat was virtually non- 
existent in Alberta. In the 1930's 
Manitoba’s durum acreage exceeded 
one million acres. 


Quality Declines 


Now the durum acreage trend is 
rapidly on the increase in western 
Saskatchewan and is moving into Al- 
berta. Unfortunately it is in these re- 
gions where the most noticeable de- 
preciation in durum quality is occur- 
ring. The varieties—-mindum, stewart 
and carlton—which command a pre- 
mium in both the domestic and inter- 
national markets, are being sown to 
less and less acres as durum produc- 
tion pushes westward. These are the 
premium varieties in durum wheats. 
Now pellissier and golden ball varie- 
ties are taking over, the latter almost 
exclusively in Alberta. Being a solid- 
stem variety resistant to sawfly at- 
tack, golden ball is high yielding, but 
is severely lacking in color and tex- 
ture so far as semolina and macaroni 
production is concerned. Pelissier is 
identical in these characteristics ex- 
cept that it is a+ strong-stemmed 
variety. These two varieties are not 
in demand by the processors of maca- 
roni products and are, to all intents 
and purposes, feed wheats. 

One of the major problems comes 
in the admixture of varieties. The de- 
sired and premium varieties (min- 
dum, stewart and carlton) when 
found to contain admixtures of pelis- 
sier or golden ball, are automatically 
degraded to at least the best grade 
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classification of the latter two varie- 
ties. This means No. 3 C.W. amber 
durum and quite frequently lower 
grades. 

Almost all of the durum wheat now 
visible is No. 3 C. W. amber durum or 
lower. Stocks of the better grades 
are extremely light, and supplies 
available, even as commercial seed, 
are insufficient to meet 1954 acreage 
requirements. Some of the stocks of 
mindum, stewart and carlton have 
been purchased by farmers in the 
northwest U. S. Despite the losses 
from rust in 1953, they are still ap- 
parently prepared to risk some acre- 
age to these desirable varieties of 
durum wheats in the current growing 
season. 

Short-term View 

There are observers in the West 
who feel that producers in the newer 
areas of durum wheat production are 
not variety conscious. There are oth- 
ers, however, who believe that some 
producers are taking a short-term 
view and are interested only in the 
monetary returns of higher yields, 
regardless of grade or processing 
properties, On the other hand, it must 
be recognized that pelissier and gold- 
en ball varieties of durum wheat, 
while not desirable for semolina and 
macaroni products, are definitely re- 
sistant to sawfly damage and there- 


fore merit serious consideration in 
wheat production in sawfly-infested 
areas. 


By itself, pelissier is high yielding, 
drought and sawfly resistant. It is 
recommended as the No. 1 durum 
wheat variety in one or two zones in 
Saskatchewan, with stewart getting 
the nod in other zones. But the two 
are incompatible. Pelissier, like gold- 
en ball, is not desired by the manu- 
facturers of semolina and macaroni 
products. The variety, stewart, like 
mindum and carlton, is highly desir- 
able. Yet an admixture of both re- 
sults in a lowering of grades and 
leaves the resultant primary product 
unwanted for semolina or macaroni 
production, 

Plant breeders recognize that they 
need a replacement for pelissier. They 
feel that if such a replacement can 
be found the variety golden ball will 
automatically disappear. New promis- 
ing varieties of durum wheat are be- 
ing developed, but it is yet too early 
to fully determine their qualities in 
the production of semolina and maca- 
roni products, their resistance to rust, 
drouth and sawfly infestation, and 
their ability to cope with other crop 
hazards. 

Now a Premium Crop 

There is a paradoxical parallel be- 
tween the production of barley and 
durum wheat in western Canada. 
Barley, for years, was an orphan 
crop used to clean up dirty, weed- 
infested fields. Variety and grade 
meant little. Now, with the realiza- 
tion of the needs of the malting 
and brewing trade, barley is a pre- 
mium crop on variety and grade 
basis. 

Durum wheat varieties, on the 
other hand, were to all intents and 
purposes high in quality and desired 
by the manufacturers of semolina 
and macaroni, but with the infesta- 
tion of sawfly, rust infection and 
other hazards, durum variety breed- 
ing appeared to take another trend. 
In the intervening years semolina and 
macaroni qualities have been lost 
and, as a result, durum wheats pro- 
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duced in western Canada no longer 
hold the same significance that they 
did a few years ago. 

It is only in the postwar years that 
Canadian milling companies have de- 
veloped an interest in the production 
of semolina from durum _ wheat 
varieties. In that short period they 
have found that it has become neces- 
sary for them to develop a highly 
selective attitude toward this type 
of wheat, due to the prominence 
of the undesirable varieties of pelis- 
sier and golden ball in No. 3 C.W. 
amber durum and the lower grades. 

There is a strong suggestion that 
the processors of semolina and maca- 
roni products in Canada have been 
complacent regarding the production 
of durum wheats in this country and 
that they are now years behind the 
brewing and malting trade in promot- 
ing the production of the desirable 
varieties and grades of malting bar- 
ley. 
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Canada Reeords 
Heaviest Grain 
Marketing Year 


TORONTO—tThe crop year 1952- 
53 has been established as the heaviest 
marketing season in the history of 
the Canadian grain business, accord- 
ing to figures presented by E. E. Bax- 
ter, chief statistician for the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

Canada’s grain storage problems, 
resulting from three years of bumper 
crops and equalled in intensity only 
by the marketing complications, were 
effectively underlined in the state- 
ment. 

Explaining that the reason for a 
special report on the subject, Mr. 
Baxter states that under normal 
grain handling conditions the country 
marketing figures appearing in the 
usual weekly statistical releases 
during each crop year are, with minor 
adjustments, substantially in line 
with final revised statistics for the 
season based on the annual returns. 
The season 1952-53, however, present- 
ed an abnormal situation in that the 
closing weeks of the season saw a 
record volume of grain delivered to 
country elevators as a result of 
opened marketing quotas. Company 
offices were swamped with current 
document operations and could not 
keep abreast of records. Consequent- 
ly, the marketing returns for the 
closing weeks of July, 1953, were 
short of their proper totals by ap- 
proximately 33 million bushels of 
grain. 

Mr. Baxter now reports total pri- 
mary western deliveries at 844.6 
million bushels to establish the season 
as the greatest in Canadian history. 
Individual grain peaks were set for 
wheat at 535.9 million bushels, com- 
pared with the previous high of 455.3 
million bushels set in 1951-52, and 
for barley set at 164.8 million bushels, 
compared with 130.3 million bushels 
recorded in 1951-52. Oat marketings 
were reported at 119.7 million bush- 
els, rye at 15.9 million bushels and 
flax at 8.1 million bushels. The record 
in respect of oats was set in the crop 
year 1943-44 with marketings of 144.3 
million bushels and for rye and flax 
in 1948-49 with figures of 17.5 million 
bushels and 15.2 million bushels re- 
spectively. 
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350,000 BU. ADDITION 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Davidson Grain Co., Hutchinson, will 
start immediately on a 350,000 bu. 
addition to its present 360,000 bu. 
elevator. Plans call for 22 hexagonal 
tanks set in three rows. Completion 
is expected before the 1954 harvest. 
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Spillers Offers 
to Buy Stock 
of Brown Group 


LONDON — Spillers, Ltd., British 
flour milling organization, has made 
an offer to buy the ordinary stock of 
Charles Brown Holdings, Ltd., owner 
of flour mills in London. 

The offer involves payment equiv- 
alent to $1.75 for each of 609,000 
ordinary shares having a nominal 
value of $1.40. The directors of 
Charles Brown have recommended 
acceptance of the offer, which is con- 
ditional upon the acceptance, not 
later than March 23 or such later 
date as Spillers may agree, in re- 
spect of not less than 90% of the 
issued ordinary shares. Spillers may 
proceed on the basis of a smaller 
number, but they are not obliged 
to do so. 

The directors of Charles Brown 
Holdings, Ltd., state that govern- 
ment control of the activities of the 
group, along with that of the flour 
milling industry generally, termin- 
ated Aug. 29, 1953, the date of the 
last published accounts. They add 
that the present financial position of 
the group is better than at that date 
because profits in the interveniag 
months have been better. However, 
they explain there has not been sui- 
ficient experience of the new condi- 
tions to enable them to give any [fore- 
cast of the results for the whole of 
the current financial period. 

The chairman of Spillers is Wilfved 
D. Vernon, and one of the directors, 
Humphrey B. Vernon, is currently 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers. The 
Spillers group has several large mills 
at various main centers in the U.K. 
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U.K. PURCHASES BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export moved upward for the 
week ended March 11 to 3,806,000 
bu., or roughly 1,500,000 bu. over the 
week previous. The total was made 
up of 2,959,000 bu. wheat and 847,000 
bu. in the form of flour, the latter 
including 394,000 bu. in small lots for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. 

Class 2 wheat sales amounting to 
1,778,000 bu. was entirely for the U.K. 
while the IWA wheat sales of 1,181,- 
000 bu. was made up of 401,000 bu. 
for Belgium, 380,000 for South Africa, 
321,000 for Switzerland, 74,000 for 
Japan while the remainder went to 
Costa Rica. 
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Food Faets and Fads 


| ap pempnt nae food fads may be 
dangerous, cautions Roberta Her- 
shey, extension foods and nutrition 
specialist at Michigan State College. 
This is especially true, she points out, 
if peculiar diets and special remedies 
take the place of proper medical 
treatment. 

If you are puzzled by the constant 
stream of new or revived notions 
about food, a few basic facts may 
help. Miss Hershey passes on these 
scientifically-proved facts which an- 
swer a few of the questions most 
often asked by homemakers: 

() -Are there combinations of foods 
that are better used by the body than 
other combinations? 

A--There are no “magic combina- 
tions.’ Meals furnishing a good va- 
riety of the vitamins, minerals and 
proteins needed for body growth re- 
pair and functioning make for effi- 
cient use, They are not so likely to be 
wasted as when too much of one vita- 
min and not enough of some mineral 
are eaten at the same time. This is 
the reason that nutritionists urge 
homemakers to plan meals around 
the “basie 7” food groups. Such good 
planning provides the “balance” or 
variety needed, 

Q Does pasteurizing milk destroy 
its nutritive value? 

A--Scientifie research has proved 
that pasteurization of milk causes no 
loss of nutritive value except a slight 
loss of vitamin C. Milk is not a high 
source of this vitamin, anyway. 

Good sources of vitamin C include 
citrus fruits, citrus juices and toma- 
toes. Milk is especially valuable for 
calcium and protein, A good thing to 
remember is that “you never out- 
grow your need for milk.” It should 
be included in adult diets as weil as 
in the diets of children. 

@ -Should iodized salt be used in 
canning? 

A Definitely, YES. Otherwise, 
many families would find their iodine 
intake greatly reduced during the 
months in which many canned foods 
appear on the table. Research has 
proved that iodized salt does not 
cause food spoilage. 

Q-—Does cooking in a_ pressure 
saucepan save vitamins? 

A--It may and it may not, tests 
have proved, It depends upon the 
vitamin in question and the food be- 
ing cooked. Pressure cooking results 
in losses similar to those from modern 
top-of-stove cooking in a small 
amount of water. 

Q-- May foods be allowed to stand 
in open tin cans? 

A-Yes. There is no dangerous 
chemical action between the metal 
and foods—-even sour ones. However, 
foods will spoil in a few hours or 
days after opening whether stored in 
the can or in some utensil—if not 
properly refrigerated. All opened cans 
should be refrigerated. 

Miss Hershey urges homemakers to 
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STOP, READ and THINK. Rely on 
the facts rather than the fads, she 
advises. 

For additional facts on foods, write 
Roberta Hershey, Home Economics 
Extension Service, Michigan State 
College. Her recent bulletin, “Fact, 
Fad and Fraud about Food,” is avail- 
able upon request. 


oes 
& % & A MOON, BUT — NO 
SPOON !—Overhead there is a big, 
romantic moon. A boy and a girl 
stand in a field. Both work on the 
farm—she as the driver of a tractor 
which is nearby. 

She says, “How wonderful it is 
to work on such a night, and to do 
everything to economize on gaso- 
line.” 

He replies, “This night has given 
me the idea of working harder and 
harder to surpass the Plan.” 

They fall into a tender clinch as he 
murmurs, “From the very first mo- 
ment I saw you, I was enraptured by 
your capacity for work.” ... 

Believe it or not (and if you were 
behind the Iron Curtain you'd believe 
it or else!), the above passage was a 
part of a “soap opera” broadcast by 
Radio Moscow recently. 


TEXAS GRIST MILLS—A Dallas con- 
tributor to the Morning News of Dal- 
las finds historical evidence of many 
crude grist mills operated by water- 
power on the streams of eastern and 
central Texas as early as 1840. In 
the pioneer town of Salado, on the 
Salado River in Bell County, there 
were eight in operation at one time. 
The Salado River had its source in 
nine small springs within the city 
limits. It was deep and swift, thus 
providing ample water supply for the 
mills. 

“The Davis mill,” writes Myrtle 
Murray, the contributor, “was one of 
the most important because of its lo- 
cation on the headwaters of the 
Salado. It was the only one in that 
section with a stone hopper and 


screens that could cope with the hard 
grain of the Nicaraguan wheat, local- 
ly grown. 

“The Childers mill, probably built 
in 1846, at a spring on the south side 
of the river, had a temporary dam 
and race, which was used to run the 
water to the mill. This consisted of a 
hopper, one pair of burrs and two 
large hogsheads. It was crude, but 
was important because corn could be 
ground into meal. 

“Gordon Shanklin bought the Child- 
ers mill and built a mill race, 3 feet 
wide, 18 inches deep with a drop of 
22 feet—one of the finest in the coun- 
try. It led the water from the mill 
pond to the mill wheel. The pond was 
fed by a system of springs which as- 
sured an abundant water supply. 
Thirteen years later he was grinding 
both meal and flour. By running the 
mill both day and night he could 
grind 24 bu. of corn in 24 hours. 
Shanklin operated this mill 25 years. 

“During the War Between the 
States the mills of Salado furnished 
flour for the greater part of Central 
and Southwest Texas. Because the 
federal troops on the north cut off 
other means of supplies, ox-drawn 
wagons loaded with flour went as far 
south as San Antonio and Victoria. 
There the flour was sold outright, or 
exchanged for merchandise. 

“Until the late eighties, the ma- 
chinery used in these mills was hauled 
from Houston, nearly 200 miles away. 
They remained in operation until the 
early 1900's.” 

ee @ 


WHEAT CAME TO AMERICA 
with the Pilgrims, though their first 
mill had been set up before 1632, for 
an old journal in that year notes that 
“the windmill was brought down to 
Boston because where it stood near 
Newtown (the Cambridge of today) 
it would not grind but with a wester- 
ly wind.”.%.%%In 1642 Boston of- 
fered an exclusive franchise to any- 
one who would build a _ tide-mill. 
Power from inland streams already 
was beginning to be used to operate 





“I dunno,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “but what mebby these folks that’s runnin’ along an’ 





right sudden he ain’t shifted 


spendin’, an’ jes’ naturally 
trustin’ to the Lord an’ Social 
Security an’ welfare guv’ment 
that nothin’ won’t go to smash 
on ’em, may come out all right. 
I ain’t no hand to get scared 
an’ low spirited but it seems 
to me that jes’ a little care, like 
maybe puttin’ in a shingle nail 
where a gallus button’s got 
busted off, kind of makes a fel- 
ler feel that ef’n a strain comes 
the whole dang job onto Provi- 
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mills, the first American water mill 
of record having been built at Dor- 
chester, Mass., in 1634. Both wheat 
growing and milling thereafter 
spread so rapidly that New England 
exported flour to other colonies and 
even to the West Indies.*.%.%This 
was sort of a golden age for flour 
milling in New England. It came to 
an end with what was called the 
“blast,” which was traced to “the 
blossoms of the barberry which emit- 
ted very copiously a pungent efflu- 
vium.” Despite legislation command- 
ing the destruction of barberry bush- 
es, wheat in New England continued 
to fall before the onslaught of what 
now is easily identifiable as rust, and 
this situation, together with the cul- 
tivation of better adapted lands 
farther south, brought New England 
wheat growing to an untimely end. 
Meanwhile, New York and 
New Jersey had begun to produce 
considerable crops of wheat, and 
flour mills quickly blossomed along 
the streams and wherever tidal power 
could be developed. The Dutch set- 
tlers naturally turned to windmills, 
and New York City early became the 
milling and flour trading capital of 
the colonies. 


Substantial centers of community 
life as they were by their importance 
and nature, gristmills of half a dozen 
generations ago were also centers of 
social and community activities. A 
reader of The Northwestern Miller 
sends in a fruit of historical research 
which discloses that one such mill, 
at least, served as a court room. This 
was the government flour mill erect- 
ed in 1823 in the village of St.° An- 
thony, which later was to become a 
part of the city of Minneapolis. An- 
other historical delver has it that this 
mill was the scene of the first Epis- 
copal religious service ever conduct- 
ed in Minneapolis. A funeral service 
was read there in 1848 by the Rev. 
Ezekiel Gilbert Gear, first chaplain 
at Fort Snelling. 


GRANDMOTHER ON ST. 
PATRICK'S DAY 


Saint Patrick’s Day was a five-star 
day 
When I was eight or so. 
We children loved the bright array 
Of gems and tarts and cookies, gay 
With frosting as green as the 
grasses that grow 
In the Emerald Isle, Grandmother 
would say. 


We were only children, and didn’t see 
In that enchanted while 

That her Irish heart was never free 

From the pull of her homeland across 


the sea, 
And was lonely to travel the last 
long mile 
Between our house and the Emerald 
Isle. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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NEW PATHWAYS FOR BREAD 

AKERS are pushing energetically into new 
B distribution outlets through refrigerated 
products and specialties more or less qualifying 
as “family’’ or “home” type loaves. These new 
pathways toward increased markets for bakery 
products were subjects for enthusiastic comment 
at the recent annual convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Frozen goods for 
home refrigerators and continuous processing de- 
signed to improve both efficiency and quality were 
subjects prominent in the program. Breezily com- 
menting upon these developments, Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., editor of The American Baker, has 
this to say on his current editorial page: 

“One of the most capable cxponents of frozen 
baked foods the man who introduced freezing 
to the ASBE rostrum a decade ago—said there 
is danger that the baking industry may let com- 
peting businesses steal a fabulous future market. 

“It amounts to a revolution in every facet of 
our industry today, and may hold a solution for 
many of the ills plaguing the industry. 

“Distribution costs and staling are giving man- 
agement nightmares again. A man who is having 
very little trouble sending his kids through school 
said he cut distribution costs 27% by developing 
a full-load system. There is no such thing as 
stales if you are selling a frozen product. 

“Merchandising? Freezing for home freezers is 
a natural for publicity and promotion. Labor? You 
get six days’ production in five days. Capacity? 
Every square foot, every man and machine hour 
is devoted to productive effort. 

“Sure, there are difficulties. Bakers are already 
exchanging their stales nightmares for multi- 
colored nocturnals in which a harried baker is 
giving a smiling grocer a brand new 24-foot 
display freezer. A heavy financial outlay is re- 
quired. A complete changeover of your entire plant 
is likely if frozen bread is added to your whole- 
sale line—the speakers at the engineers’ annual 
meeting were not asking you to go home and 
throw 50 years of production experience out the 
window, but they were suggesting you look into 
the possibilities of this new field before someone 
takes it away from you. 

“The same plea to be awake applies to the other 
prime topic of conversation among wholesalers 
continuous bread mixing. It is still in the ad- 
vanced experimental] stage and is at present suit- 
able only for the larger wholesalers, but there is 
a whole new field opening which should be exam- 
ined by the thinking wholesaler for the effect 
it will have on his business, his relations with his 
competitor and customer, its forecast for the bak- 
ing industry. 

“Neither large-scale freezing of bread nor con- 
tinuous mixing of bread is going to disrupt the in- 
dustry overnight—but both are a natural result 
of advancing technology in the hand craft which 
has become a huge food industry. Freezing bread 
will not antiquate your plant, neither will a con- 
tinuous bread mixing They will force 
changes you can be thinking about now in order 
to preserve your market, build your profits, bake 
what the homemaker wants and deliver it to her 
when, where and how she wants it delivered. 

“It is foolish to manufacture any product in 
this day of informed buyers without asking the 
constant questions, ‘Is it what they want? How 
can we make it better? How can we get it to the 
customer easier, cheaper, more quickly? How can 
we stay ahead of those other foods that are also 
asking these questions?’ 

“Your questions are being answered every day 
on the supermarket shelves. There is always 
another food on another bulging shelf that ‘might 
go good with the family.’ 

“The next thirty meetings of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers will see papers read 


process. 
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and slides shown on methods and products which 
have never entered your minds, let alone been 
given try-outs. In order to keep pace with your 
industry and your competition, it is only necessary 
to listen with an open mind.” 

These and other energetic merchandising de- 
velopments in the baking industry must find 
enthusiastic favor among flour millers and, indeed, 
in the whole agricultural economy that underlies 
the position of the Staff of Life. Wheat growers, 
grain merchandisers and flour millers are con- 
fronted with definite limitations in their efforts 
to promote consumption of products made from 
wheat flour. The baker's position is strategic 
and paramount. He is nearest the customer. His 
success in meeting the customer's desire and need 
is the critical factor in maintaining and promoting 
the breadstuffs economy. 
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HIGH-COST FARM PRODUCTS 

IGH government support prices for farm 
H crops bring acreage allotments designed to 
correct overproduction. The acreage restrictions 
place a premium on yields per acre. Farmers then 
turn to the use of fertilizers, and perhaps other 
chemical aids such as insecticides or pesticides, 
in order to produce more on less ground. The 
result is that production is not reduced in pro- 
portion to the acreage cut. There are numerous 
critics of the current government farm poilcy who 
advance the charge that this is a shoddy subter- 
fuge which should be discouraged by some form 
of drastic penalty. It is shortsighted thinking, 
aimed at correcting not the basic illness but a 
symptom. It discourages good farming practices 
instead of encouraging them. 

Yields per acre, like factory production per 
man hour or pounds of gain per pound of feed, 
should be increased whenever there is an economic 
gain in so doing. The population of the U.S. con- 
tinues to expand rapidly. The amount of produc- 
tive land is not inexhaustible. There must be 
steady progress in learning how to get the most 
out of each acre, and there must be steadily in- 
creasing application of that knowledge. 

Any attempt to regulate prices or production 
through shiftless farming practices or relatively 
inefficient crop and land management would result 
in economic losses to every one in the nation. 
Producers, handlers, processors and consumers all 
would be worse off as a result of such a policy. 

Surpluses that accumulate under too-high gov- 
ernment support prices come mostly from marginal] 
or even sub-marginal land, herds or flocks. It is 
the wheat and cotton from land that cannot pro- 
duce those staple products cheaply enough that 
upset Uncle Sam's bank balance. The farmer in 
western Kansas can produce wheat considerably 
cheaper than can the farmer in northeastern 
Kansas, or the one in Iowa or Illinois. If the 
maximum wheat production per acre were ob- 
tained from the Plains country, where costs are 
cheapest, a relatively low price might still be 
profitable. If prices must be supported at levels 
that would show the Ohio or Illinois producer 
a profit, too much land that should be devoted 
to other uses would be put into wheat, consump- 
tion would be discouraged at the high prices, 
surpluses would be accumulated in government 
hands, and the whole farm program would be 
subject to criticism. ° 

The use of fertilizers, pesticides, insecticides 
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and all similar materials is always part of good 
management. Let’s don't slip back scientifically. 
The greater good will come from the highest 
production per acre or per unit. The production 
that should be eliminated is the high cost, out- 
of-position output, which is always uneconomical 
to the producer unless it can be subsidized. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LI-E——- 


ROMANTIC ASPECTS OF WHEAT 

HEAT probably inspires a greater variety 
Wi: human responses than any other material 
thing. This would certainly be true if the term 
were understood to embrace flour and bread and 
all the other products made from the king of 
cereals. 

The responses are physical, psychological, so- 
cial, economic, intellectual, emotional, spiritual. 
They manifest themselves in even greater variety 
than these general groupings suggest. On the 
intellectual level they inspire philosophies of pro- 
found character; on the emotional level they en- 
gender the romancings of prose and poetry and 
the daubs and delineations of the artist; on the 
spiritual side they reach to the sublimity of the 
religious sacrament. 

Throughout the later generations of the grist- 
mill era the output of old mill poesy and pic- 
tures was prodigious, and there is still a consider- 
able trickle of this sort of thing over the re- 
maining mill dams of today and the vanished 
ones of yesterday. The dusty miller and his 
daughter have been among the favorite figures 
of song and story. Even the coldly calculating 
cereal chemist turns occasionally from his retorts 
and bursts into panegyric. One of them complained 
the other day of a loss of romance from the 
modern loaf. 

“Put back the sentiment,” he said, “and you'll 
put more bread on the table.” 

And then there's the maternal aspect, sure 
fire in merchandising—Mother's Bread, the bread 
that grandma made. 

All this leads to—-and from—‘“Wheat's White 
Wonder,” the title of an article in the March 
number of the Crown, a slick-paper magazine 
published by the students of Queen's College in 
Flushing, N.Y. An admirable piece of informa- 
tive prose it is, yet the author, Theodore de la 
Chappelle, is not content with any but an ap- 
proach of sentiment and with less than a dramatic 
accent of romance. 

“Let's pretend:” he says, “Once upon a time 
there was a man, maybe as many as 150 centuries 
ago, who noticed that he tracked white powder 
after walking on the kernels of a certain golden, 
whispy, weedlike growth that infested the flat 
land. The powder was whirled up by the wind 
and deposited on a rock. Then a rain squall dark- 
ened the sky and the man sought shelter in his 
cave high on the hill. The rain and the white 
powder mixed and formed a sticky, milky ooze 
of no apparent value. As suddenly as the rain, 
the sun came and burned fiercely until the water 
was burned out of the ooze and lo! instead of 
white powder there was a thin slab of some- 
thing, brownish in color, resembling the original 
fruit from which it came. 

“What induced the man to put the slightest 
crumb of that first piece of bread to his mouth 
would make interesting speculation. Having done 
so, however, he must have smacked his lips and 
made one of the crucial] decisions of civilization: 
to leave his cave and settle in the valley where 
he could grow WHEAT. It was the answer to 
the daily problem of hunting for every morsel 
of food. It was the beginning of civilization.” 

It is not entirely clear which of the response 
fringes this embroidery belongs to, but certainly 
it is another lo-and-behold glorification and hal- 
lowing of wheat. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





No Fears 


Canada is not afraid of competition 
on the world’s wheat and flour mar- 
kets from whatever source it may 
come. Quality is the keynote upon 
which government officials and trad- 
ers alike base their faith in the fu- 
ture and while present competitive 
conditions are severe, it is felt that 
overseas buyers will always pin their 
faith on the Canadian system of grad- 
ing and its implied guarantee of qual- 
ity 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, spotlighted the 
advantages enjoyed by Canada when 
he explained in the House of Com- 
mons, after some critical comments 
by members on the subject of recent 
reductions in export sales, that he 
was confident that the quality and 
the pricing of Canadian wheat would 
enable it to hold its own in a com- 
petitive market. 

Sales of both wheat and flour have 
been sharply cut in the current crop 
year and while some of this is due 
to the lack of demand from buyers, 
several countries, formerly unable to 
participate in wheat and flour export 
business, have helped eat into Cana- 
da's traditional trade. The Argentine, 
Turkey and Russia are principal sup- 
pliers while Denmark, Sweden and 
similar small countries have had sur- 
pluses to offer. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that complaints of poor quality 
are beginning to come in for but lit- 
tle of the wheat supplied is anywhere 
near the quality of that grown on 
the North American continent. 

Currently the Brazilian newspapers 
are carrying stories about the poor 
quality wheat shipped from Turkey. 
This wheat, it is said, contains “only 
16% gluten instead of the 32% speci- 
fied” while protein content is 8% 
instead of the promised 15%. More 
serious is the allegation that the 
wheat contains many impurities and 
one report has it that samples have 
been found to contain 1% stone, Tur- 
kish wheat was also the subject of 
critical comment in Germany while 
supplies from other sources have come 
in for some adverse criticism. 


Neo Price War 


The Canadian Wheat Board, and 
officials of the government handling 
wheat affairs, are anxious to make it 
clear that there is no price war be- 
tween the U.S, and Canada. It has 
been suggested in various political 
quarters that the U.S. is deliberately 
keeping prices a few cents below the 
board's quotations despite the assur- 
ances of joint discussions and “work- 
ing together’ made by senior govern- 
ment men from time to time. 

There is no price cutting. It is true 
that the U.S. price in some instances 
is below the Canadian price but this 
is explained by the normal spread to 
cover differences in grades. Some of 
this U.S. grain, it has been suggested, 
is lower in quality than No. 5 Manito- 
ba and there is a demand from coun- 
tries not quality conscious and anxious 
to obtain the most wheat for the least 
money. It is a normal trade opera- 
tion and Canadians see nothing un- 
usual or abhorrent in it. 


Uncertainty 


The reduction of 7¢ bu. in the price 
for contract grades of wheat shipped 
from Atlantic ports, has not resulted 


in much improvement in business for 
Canada. It is felt in trade circles both 
in Canada and in the U.K. that the 
reduction is but the prelude to fur- 
ther cuts and there seems to be some 
inclination to hold off the market in 
the expectation that such cuts will 
herald the start of the new shipping 
season. London traders realize that 
Canada has large quantities of un- 
sold wheat in eastern positions and 
unless this can find ready buyers, 
there will be no room to bring up the 
new harvest. Thus, it is argued, the 
Canadian Wheat Board will have to 
reduce prices because of the physical 
problem facing it. 

Importers’ hopes may not be real- 
ized. Officials have made it clear that 
they have no intention of starting a 
price slide and stress they are deter- 
mined to hold on to the present posi- 
tion. Canada may have large stocks 
of wheat but it is considered to be as 
good as money in the bank and there 
is no call to have a firesale at this 
juncture. Only if Canada harvests 
another near record crop will liquida- 
tion of present assets be seriously 
considered. That is government policy 
as frequently mentioned by Mr. Howe 
who refuses to retreat from his op- 
timistic reading of the position. It has 
been repeatedly asserted that the 7¢ 


reduction was not a price cutting 
move to offset U.S. competition or 
any competition, but a means of bal- 
ancing the freight situation which it 
was officially claimed, adversely af- 
fected buyers from eastern Canadian 
points. 


Jap Deal 


Nevertheless, the Canadian officials 
are watching closely all aspects of 
U.S. policy in grain matters because 
any attempt to dispose of the heavy 
surpluses now present at knockdown 
prices would knock the bottom out 
of the Canadian market. When it was 
reported that the U.S. was proposing 
to make a gift of anything from 9 
million to 18 million bushels of wheat 
and 450,000 bu. barley to Japan as 
part of a mutual defense agreement 
there were immediate questions in 
the House of Commons. The proposal, 
it was said, involved the provision of 
the grain free of charge to the Japa- 
nese government, its sale on the do- 
mestic market and the investment of 
the proceeds in local currency for 
defense needs. Canadian officials were 
unable to obtain confirmation of the 
deal but it was inferred by officials 
that they had already taken steps 
to safeguard the Canadian stake in 
the Japanese market. 
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These steps, it is understood, in- 
volve the negotiation of a deal where- 
by Japan would agree to take its 
requirements of wheat and barley 
fromm Canada for a fixed period, prob- 
ably two years. Japan is Canada’s 
best customer for barley and second 
best, ranking after the U.K., for 
wheat and the loss of the market 
could be serious for Canada. 


Churehill 


Churchill, the Canadian port on 
Hudson Bay, is moving up as a strong 
contender for the position of Cana- 
da’s third largest grain export port, 
topped only by Montreal and Van- 
couver. This opinion was voiced by 
Lionel Chevrier, transport minister 
in the Canadian government, when 
he spoke at Saskatoon March 10. 

Strategically situated to drain off 
supplies from the prairies, with a 
short rail haul that cuts expense, the 
port has always been the Cinderella 
of Canadian outlets. Energetic offi- 
cials of the Hudson Bay Route Assn. 
have been working for years to con- 
vince the authorities of its value and 
their efforts are beginning to pay off. 
The government is to increase the 
elevator space from 2.5 million bush- 
els to 5 million bushels at a cost of 
$2 -million and it is expected that 
annual shipments, currently set at a 
little over 11 million bushels, will 
eventually reach 20 million bushels 
and up. The short shipping season is 
a major factor in its disfavor but this 
is offset by the lower freight cost to 
Europe 








Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Surplus Wheat 

Australia is now facing a wheat 
marketing problem greater than that 
envisaged a few weeks ago and 
though in terms of bushels, it does 
not approach the magnitude of that 
of Canada or the U.S., the surplus in- 
volved is sufficient to cause concern 
in official circles. 

The harvest, now estimated at 
180.6 million bushels, is 24 million 
bushels higher than the forecast pub- 
lished last December when the sur- 
plus was put at 60 million bushels 
Favorable weather conditions upped 
the outturn while the average yield, 
set at 18 bu. to the acre, is greater 
than that normally attained in Aus- 
tralia, The 20-year average is a little 
under 13 bu. to the acre. The crop 
itself is second only in size to the 
1949-50 record yield of 201.9 million 
bushels. 

The carryover from the last crop 
year was set at 35.7 million bushels 
and thus the present availability is 
216.3 million bushels. Of this total 
about 60 million bushels will be sold 
on the domestic market while a simi- 
lar amount is expected to go into 
overseas outlets. Australia normally 
maintains a working margin of 16 
miilion bushels, which leaves a sur- 
plus, for which no immediate markets 
are in sight, of 80 million bushels 

Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, does not 
consider the sales possibilities to be 
good and in support of his view he 
points out that the total world con- 
sumption is not sufficient to absorb 
the wheat available from the main 
producing countries of the U.S., Can- 
ada and Australia. 


Other Views 


Other Australian assessments of 
the world wheat situation, however, 
are not unduly pessimistic in spite 
of the difficult overall position which 
is seen as likely to continue for some 
years. 

An official of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics summed up the 
immediate outlook for the Australian 
wheat grower by saying that the 
net return from the present harvest 
will doubtless be lower than the fig- 
ure of $1.68 bu. paid on the previous 
crop. But, he added, even on the 
most pessimistic estimate the returns 
should be substantially above the av- 
erage cost of production. On the long 
term outlook, he said, there was no 
reason to believe that Australia could 
not continue to compete on a profit- 
able basis with the other wheat ex- 
porting countries. There was little 
doubt that the costs of production in 
Australia were below those of the 
main competitors. 


Flour Sales 


Sales of Australian flour in the 
seven months ended February show 
a reduction under those recorded for 
the same period a year ago but the 
proportionate decrease is not as great 
as that suffered by the Canadian mill- 
er in the same period. 

Shipments to the U.K. were limited 
to 282,143 bbl. due to some extent to 
the severe competition exerted by On- 
tario winter wheat flour on that mar- 
ket, while a complete shut out was 
registered against Australian flour in 
continental Europe. Sales to other 
foreign outlets, however, were fairly 
satisfactory at 4,134,286 bbl. to give 
a total overseas clearance of 4,416,429 


bbl., compared with 4,718,572 bbl. 
recorded at the same time a year 
ago. 

Ceylon is a major buyer of Aus- 
tralian flour and while Canada had 
some success with this market some 
time ago, nothing has been sold there 
in the current crop year. 


Synthetic Rice 


India is proceeding with its pro- 
gram to develop self sufficiency in 
food grains and it has been so suc- 
cessful that no imports of wheat will 
be required this year. Despite the 
progress made, however, the authori- 
ties are examining other methods to 
maintain the food supply so that 
never again will India need to throw 
herself on the charity of the U.S. and 
the British Commonwealth countries 

Part of the effort includes experi- 
ments with synthetic rice. A small ex- 
perimental plant has been set up at 
the Central Food Technological Re- 
search Institute at Madras. The daily 
output is limited to two tons, which 
corresponds to the production of na- 
tural rice from four acres of ground. 

It is proposed to distribute the 
grain to selected areas in order to 
assess the reaction of consumers and 
observe the effect on their health. Re- 
cent tests show that the final product 
has more than twice the nutritive 
value of natural grain. Synthetic rice 
is manufactured from tapioca and 
groundnut flour. 


Swedish Move 


The government of Sweden wishes 
to withdraw the subsidies paid on 
exports of cereals, effective with the 
1954 harvest. In order to cushion the 
blow to farming interests, the flour 
millers, the merchants and farmers 
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themselves have made a proposal for 
the formation of a new agricultural 
organization, Svensk Spannmalshan- 
del which, it is intended, will become 
the central body for the regulation 
and sale of cereals and oleiferous 
plants. When the plan is implemented 
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the government owned Svenska 
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MEAL MEAL Present plans call for using the 

so-called “grinding fee” to form a 

TORONTO ELEVATORS fund for equalizing the losses on ce- 

LIMITED real exports. The new organization 

TORONTO CANADA will be given the management of 


stocks amounting to upwards of 300,- 
000 tons. 
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P.O.B. 3007 to be reported by marketmen involves 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada the sale of 25,000 tons of wheat to 


Hungary at a price of $73@74 ton, 
with the possibility that further busi- 
ness will be worked in due course. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Spillers Officials 
Visiting in Canada 


TORONTO — Currently making a 
tour of leading milling plants in 
Canada are C. P. Rishworth, techni- 
cal director of Spillers, Ltd., British 
flour milling organization, and Dr. 
Albert Green, chief chemist at the 
company’s laboratory located in Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Mr. Rishworth has been closely 
connected with the recent develop- 
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CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for 
baking purpose. 
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ments in construction which have 
given Spillers some of the most up- 
to-date mills in the U.K. Dr. Green, 
who has been with the company since 
1929, was concerned in the organiza- 
tion and development of the Cam- 
bridge laboratory, now recognized as 
one of the most efficient in Brita‘n. 

Some years ago Spillers, Ltd., was 
actively engaged in the Canadian 


milling industry through ownership 


of a mill at Calgary, Alta. The plant 


was subsequently sold to a Canadian 


concern. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not teke into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





tinued from page 14) 
terest in flour last week, coming 
March 11 when premiums on wheat 
declined, but this interest dried up 
as the market showed strength. Inde- 
pendents and bakers were in the 
market, but most were on day-by-day 
basis with little interest in deferred 
booking. Family flour business was 
slack. Shipping directions were off 
with mills operating at 75%. Prices 
were unchanged from a week earlier 
after regaining lost ground March 
12. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 13: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, $6.60@6.70; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $5.90@ 
5.95: standard, $5.80@5.85 
Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
averaged a little more than 5%, with 
nearly 97% of booking going to the 
bakers. Operations were 100%. Prices 
showed little change from the previ- 
ous week. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points. March 13: Carlots, fami- 
ly short patent $6.40@6.80, standard 


patent $6.90@7.10; bakery unen- 
riched in paper bags, short patent 
$6.304 6.40, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.30, straight grade $6.15@6.25. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades 

Texas: Sales last week amounted 
to 20 to 30% of capacity, or about 


as usual lately. Bakers flour predomi- 
nated, but all buying was practically 
on a hand to mouth basis. Running 
time held at three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged except clears 
were up about 20¢ sack. Quotations 
March 12: Extra high patent family 
$7.10@7.50, high patent $6.90@7.30; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.25@ 
6.35; first clears, unenriched, $4.95@ 
5.10, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
at a slow pace in the central states 
during the week ending March 12. 
Sales were estimated at around 45% 
of five-day milling capacity. Prices 
steady. Most of the business 
originated was for immediate 


were 
which 
shipment 

The trade said that with wheat 
prices at or above the loan level, bak- 
ers realized that prices could not go 
much higher without bringing a 
deluge of wheat, which would auto- 
matically depress prices again. There- 
there is no urgency in stocking 
flour, since there is little 
chance that a sharp price advance 
will occur. Bakers seem to feel they 
can be hurt worse by stocking up on 
flour at present prices and risking a 
market than by waiting for 
lower prices and buying from hand to 
mouth 

Sales of family flour were slow, and 
directions were below par, al- 
though showing some advance from 
the previous period. Soft wheat flour 
met a quickened demand, but the or- 


fore, 


up on 


break 


also 


ders were small. Only occasional or- 
ders as big as 10,000 sacks were re- 
ceived 

Quotations March 12: Spring top 
patent $6.5006.75, standard $6.404 
6.65, clear $5.8046.20; hard winter 


short $6.21@6.45, 95% patent $6.10@ 
family 


6.35, clear $5.05@5.34; flour 


$8.05; soft winter short $7.65@7.70, 
standard $6.20@6.95, clear $4.65@ 
6.01. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was only fair. Shipping direc- 
tions were slow. Clears were in good 
demand, and package goods were in 
ready demand. Quotations March 12: 
In 100-lb. cottons: Family, top soft 
patent $6.55, top hard $7.90, ordinary 
$6.40. In 100-lb. papers: Bakers flour, 
cake $6.45, pastry $5.55, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.35; hard winter short 
$6.30, standard $6.15, clears $5.60; 
spring short $6.85, standard $6.75, 
clears $6.55. 


East 


Boston: Flour opened with a firm 
tone in the local market last week 
and then values faded rather steadily 
to a point where most grades ended 
with net losses for the week with a 
few exceptions. Springs finished un- 
changed to 5¢ lower, with first clears 
the only grade showing any steadi- 


ness. Hard winters were 3¢ net lower. 
Soft wheat flour was unchanged to 
20¢ higher with straights and high 
ratio exhibiting the strength. 

Trading activity was reported as 
generally dull with only a few sales 
of any consequence. Most of the buy- 
ing was of the hand-to-mouth variety 
and geared to the buyers’ actual 
needs. While the drouth in the wheat 
belt was watched with keen interest, 
it was merely for the purpose of hop- 
ing that the end of the dry spell 
would bring about sizable price de- 
clines in the market. Business at the 
consumer level continued slow, with 
very little expectancy of a pick-up 
as unemployment rolls indicate tight- 
er overall spending policies among 
those rather hard hit, Also noted was 
that the bulk of the distress is cen- 
tered in the mill sections of New 
England and in spots where families 
are larger than average. 

Quotations March 13: Spring short 
patents $6.94@7.04, standards $6.84 
@6.94, high gluten $7.49@7.59, first 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 





U. 8. sales Exporting countries—cumulative sales 
Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canada} Total 
Austria 9,186 serees . , ° 
Belgium 23,883 1,041 61 1,102 9,538 10,640 
Bolivia 4,042 s24 324 695 1,019 
Brazil 13,228 1,733 4,733 
Ceylon** ‘ 10.288 ‘ “0d 9,626 763 10,288 
Costa Rica 1,286 ” 50 530 Had 50 1,030 
Cuba 7,422 15 568 O70 2,638 1,044 1,682 
lbenmark os 1,837 . eee onee enece 
Dom, Republic 955 16 21 261 282 205 iso 
Ecuador 2 388 1 "78 149 127 a97 1 i 
Egypt seause SOOT 4s 1,888 1,888 1,888 
El Salvador 736 81 S88 169 177 646 
Germany 55,118 623 13,158 13,158 1,780 8.393 1,335 
Greece 12,860 t44 1,109 1,109 1,109 
(Juatemala 1,286 ) 88 21 609 127 aoe 
Haiti 1,837 16 696 696 396 1,09: 
Honduras 561 17 163 199 362 57 419 
Iceland . 104 8 7 85 145 230 
India ‘ : 36,744 345 345 
Indonesia 5 6,246 54 17 73 2,539 6 4,017 
Ireland ..... 10,105 653 1,551 2,204 
a re ° 8,267 2,694 2,694 
Italy ceeenens 31,232 . vse m . . 
Japan 36,744 12 24,8306 1,430 11,637 36,467 
Jordan 2 2,939 ° : 
Korea , - 1,470 
Lebanon 2,756 1 21 1 
Liberia 73 4 9 1 “ 
Mexico 14,698 ey 2.572 572 7 
Netherlands 24,802 26 5,957 9 8,35 4,386 12,738 
New Zealand 5,879 6x 7101 
Nicaragua ia.) 1 208 20% lie 
Norway 8.451 12 1,218 1,270 2 488 40 4,728 
Panama 735 ‘ 72 72 169 il 
Peru 7.349 358 19 77 116 687 
Philippines 8,672 102 140 140 4 79 1929 
Portugal 7,349 5 1,643 667 a1 16S 729 1394 
Saudi Arabia 2,672 12 31 1541 1.373 1.27 
Spain** 9,186 9.447 9.447 O44 
Sweden 919 a 
Switzerland . 7,900 . 6,124 6.124 
South Africa 13,228 2.053 053 5,600 7,653 
Vatican State** 551 . 1 wate _ 51 
Venezuela 6,246 $2 1,788 1,824 ‘461 1.245 
Yugoslavia 3,674 7 2 2,256 1256 
Total 421,156 1.763 67,517 17.9% B5.4m4 18.769 67,25¢ 171,509 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries ... 209,558 $5,900 163,231 421,156 
Balance 124.074 29,231 95,975 249,604 
U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of March 2-9, 1954. tSales confirmed by (ct 
through March 9, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through March 1954 *(uota 
filled. "Includes 367,000 bu. for France, which has no recorded sales 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS— 1953-54 
As of March 5, 1954 (1,006 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Exporting countries —total sales 
territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Halance*® 
BELGIUM 
Belgian Congo 1,102 56 627 is i” 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands 4 70 4 x) j 
Surinam 255 52 154 a0 19 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) 555 494 494 61 
Cape Verde Islands ‘4 i ; 4 ‘ 
Macau 184 “0 >”) 164 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 7h a 
Portuguese (Ciuitea 17 14 14 
Portuguese India 159 121 87 ux 1 
st. Thome & Principe 4 oe 19 iv ” 
Timor ose 26 15 15 11 


*Subject to remainder being within the 


country. **Less than 1,000 bu 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


clears $6.57@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.76@6.87, standards $6.56 
@6.67; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.67@6.22, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.77@8.17; family $8.47. 


Buffalo: Flour sales were nominal 
last week. Most of the trade thinks 
that flour levels are too high and 
those with any backlog at all are 
“sitting on the fence” waiting for 
something to happen. 

Prices were higher at the begin- 
ning of the week. The government's 
release of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.'s figures on loan wheat was ex- 
pected to start a boom, but the re- 
verse occurred and the market backed 
down, But by Friday the market had 
rallied and posted a gain of 5¢. Feed 
values went up during the week, re- 
dusing the costs of flour. 

Low-protein flour put on a show 
of strength in response to export in- 
quiries from some nations desiring 
that type of flour. 

Soft-wheat flour was strong and 
pastry flour advanced 10¢. 

Grain men here say there is no 
pressure to get grain-shipping to 
Buffalo underway. The opening of the 
season here is expected to be delayed 
until Mid-April or later. 

Buffalo's waterfront is virtually 
dead. There are none of the signs of 
life that for years have appeared 
about this time of year. Last year, 
the port at this time had been opened 
to navigation for a week. This yeor 
none of the 57 ships in the winter 
fleet have been boarded as yet by 
engineering crews whose job it is to 
get them ready for sailing. 

The winter grain fleet is practically 
cleared of its cargoes, and only one 
or two more boats are awaiting move- 
ment to elevators. 

Output of Buffalo's flour mills last 
week declined from a week earher 
but held above a year ago. Running 
time again showed a wide variation 
among the mills. One mill which 
operated seven days the previous 
week was down to five days last 
week. One mill dropped to 4% days 
The other four varied from five to 
6% days, with the two largest mills 
here on five and six days. 

Quotations March 12: Spring fam- 
ily $8.35, high gluten $7.50@7.60, 
short $6.95@7.05, standard $6.90@ 
6.95, straight $6.85, first clear $6.63% 
6.82; hard winter short $6.85, stand- 
ard $6.75, first clear $5.8806.33; soft 
winter short patent $6.40@8.21, 
standard $7.51, straight $6.11@6.30, 
first clear $4.81@5.05. 


New York: Reports of business 
were extremely spotty last week, 
While in the majority of offices sales 
were poor and in the limited hand- 
to-mouth fashion that is usual, and 
there were also reports of substantial 
sales of both springs and southwest- 
erns for April, and in some cases 
through-May coverage. The coverig 
was made through comparatively few 
channels and a sound proportion, a‘ 
mills’ quotations, Other reports indi- 
cated discounts of 5@10¢, but in the 
face of such bullish influences as 
the continued drouth in the South- 
west, placement under loan of the 
largest amount of the crop on record, 
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and other factors, some mills held 
firmly to quoted figures. 

Small soft winter business was 
done in a few areas, but the volume 
was disappointing in view of the 
strong advances bringing cake flour 


prices to the highest level of the 
crop. Previous contracts have not 
been consumed as rapidly as was 


anticipated, and since they are at 
much lower figures, buyers seem in- 
clined to ride out their consumption 
and shift to p.d.s. method of buying 
when necessary. 

Prices at the close of the week, 
after a ride down and then up, were 
within a cent of the preceding week 
in both the North and Southwest. 

Quotations March 12: Spring farr- 
ily flour $8.45, high glutens $7.524@ 
7.62, standard patents $6.87@6.97, 
clears $6.55@6.90; southwestern 
short patents $6.8006.90, standard 
patents $6.60@6.70; soft winter high 
ratios $6.65@8.15, straights $5.654 
6.10 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales last week 
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reported good with some mill repre- 
sentatives and brokers. Prices were 
up and down, and price protection 
against the advanced prices aided 
sales, However, salesmen say the 
trade was hard to sel! and still feel- 


ing that lower flour prices might 
come later. Buying by large and 
small bakeries was moderate, with 


single car orders the limit. Mixed car 
lots prevailed. Springs and hard Kan- 
sas patents shared in the sales, but 
springs were favored 

Flour salesmen and brokers in the 
majority of cases stated they had 
sold a little of everything, this in- 
cluding pastry and cake patents. 
Family flour sales of advertised 
brands tapered off, the trade being 
well covered. Commitments were no 
longer than 60 days. 

Directions were fair to good. 

Newspapers here are stating that 
government food will be brought here 
to meet the needs of the thousands 
of unemployed and those on strike 
throughout the district, but no state- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations tn barrels of 196 Ib.) 


ments are made if flour will be on 
the list of foods supplied those in 
need. 

Quotations March 13: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.40@6.65, 
medium patent $6.50@6.75, short pat- 
ent $6.6306.85; spring standard 
patent $6.80@6.93, medium patent 
$6.85@ 6.98, short patent $6.90@7.03, 
clears $6.4206.91, high gluten $7.45@ 
7.56; family patents, advertised 
brands $8.25@8.35, other brands $6.50 
17.53; pastry and cake flours $5.40 
418.24. 

Philadelphia: Price - consciousness 
proved a further restraining influence 
on dealings in the local flour market 
last week, and reports in the trade 
indicated that very little of the com- 
modity changed hands. Mill represen- 
tatives attributed the latest tighten- 
ing of demand to the fact that bak- 
ers and jobbers are harboring the 
belief that any improvement in south- 
west weather conditions will set off a 
decline which will enable them to 
cover at a saving from current costs. 

Postings here showed no indication 
of following the upward climb in 
wheat futures last week and quota- 
tions at the week-end were all un- 
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hand are well maintained and show 
a slight increase. 

Export inquiries and flour sales to 
both European and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries were extremely quiet, 
with only scattered small sales to the 
Americas and nothing reported for 
the European countries. 

Quotations, March 12, packed in 
100-Ib. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.05 
@5.40; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.700@690, standard $6.554 
6.80, first clear $6.30@6.50, high glu- 
ten $7.15@ 7.40; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.90, straight $5.25@5.50, 
first clear $4.55@4.90, high ratio cake 
$5.90@6.30; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
“7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market continued 
quiet last week, although production 
in the area was up slightly from the 
previous week. Export business con- 
tinues dull, and the domestic demand 
is draggy. Millers report that there 
is no feature of note in the market, 
and everyone concerned is sitting by 





All quotations om basis of earioad lots, prompt delivery changed from the levels of the pre- and marking time. Prices changed 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louls Buffalo vious week. This behavior was close- only slightly. Family patent $7.90, 
Kpring family era rey 1... $6.2907.85 $...@ 6.426 $...@8.35 ly watched by users of spring grades, bluestem $6.97, bakery $7.05, pastry 
Soviet Wah Ge es ey Geel. keeee lle 7 ‘éou7 40 including those who achieved cover- $6.39. 
Spring short seins aa 6.31@6.40 Px 06.85 6.95@7.05 age within the past few weeks. It was Portland: There was a pick-up in 
cab eee “y ji Satan ths ” at a“ 6 et 40 : oe 2 wae’? felt that their interest indicated a flour bookings in the Pacific North- 
Spring first clear 6.8006.20 6.866.29 a“ 6.55 6.63@6.8 desire for further contracting, es- west last week. The government took 
Sate winter? bg Caioecs ee : rt. hig hare pecially if costs should fall below 5 million pounds, with one mill get- 
Hard winter standard 6.100 6.35 a“ 5.920 5.99 6.15 #6.75 the levels which were last paid. ting all the business. However, do- 
sone Paver ma rth yay BEES ¥ se ap . ; a “fide hee we 4a Modest quantities of hard winters mestic trade showed some pickup, 
Soft winter short patent 7.66.0 7.70 a au iu 6.40@8.21 were booked, principally by those in With mills reporting that retailers 
cot Sele Semmens Ms erie armies ton eel ist) Siiwea immediate need, as reflected by the Were buying more freely. In addition 
Soft winter first clear 1.660 6.01 “.. i 06 1.81005.0 fact that these placements bore in- Some of the wholesalers and bakers 
Rye fleur, Gerke LaT@ ao LAU ads 7 wits 4os@4e9 Structions for early delivery. The Were replenishing their stocks. There 
Hemolina blend, bull THAGTIA 7.6507.75 o ' u lengthening period since most bak- WS 4 more optimistic tone on the 

New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! ers last purchased was interpreted as part of flour millers, with conditions 
Spring family $...08.45 §...4 $...@8A7 $8,26@8.35 $...4 an indicator that stocks of hard win- 00king a little brighter than they 
erie Nie MN crores ene Seems AeeRI as CasSies Liteass tere ere getting pretty low, with the have. Quotations March 12: High 
Spring standard 6.8796.97 6.9507.05 6.8496.94 6.800693 6.55@6.80 likelihood that more and more hand- gluten $7.52, all Montana $6.93, fancy 
Spring first clear REE ey 6.656 6.8 4.850 6.96 6.676 ¢ 97 ‘ 42 #6 91 ‘ 30q 6 50 to-mouth orders will make their ap- hard wheat clears $7.07, bluestem 
Hard wintas ‘nemneed raph veges $609 70 6666.75 6.560667 6.400665 6 2006.35 pearance unless the market under- bakers $7.02, cake $7.39, pastry $6.49, 
ye ae aie Peet v- 30883 goes a downward revision, something Whole wheat 100% $6.59, cracked 
Soft winter straight . ce. =6,66@6,10 “a 6.67@ 6.22 un .25@5.50 Which is expected to provide good wheat $6.06, graham $6.28. 
ca hes white ee ; ws : . ; ; ’ "y oe 5.00 56a 6. 15 po ° 1.5 a 1.91 — i vind stimulus. Meanwhile, however, some 
tye flour, dark pikks : ae ul u 1.08 @4.1 an of the urgency about coverage is Canada 
Hemolina blend, bulk .,... + 8.27@8.97 ‘s +. @ 8.27 a mitigated by the realization that flour ben 

Seattle Gacemtn ** Winnipeg consumption is off because of the pro- Toronto-Montreal: While overseas 

Family patent $...@7.90 Spring top patent $11.70@11.90 $11.00@11.31 tracted lag in the sale of baked goods. business is still maintaining the low 
Hiuewtem M697 Bakery ses 9.10@ 9.80 9.65@ 9.95 eae s aii 4: Geeta Shite levels of recent months, some of the 
wee wraders mae ty 4 Winter exportst P @ 4.10 a Quotations March o. OT Z Zz medium sized Ontario mills are re- 


gluten $7.60@7.70, short patent $74 
7.10, standard $6.95@7.05, first clear 
$6.8546.95; hard winter short patent 
$6.85 4 6.95, standard $6.65 6.75; soft 
winter western $5.50@5.75, nearby 


$5.10@ 5.30. 
South 


porting capacity bookings to carry 
them through March and, in a Jimited 
number of cases, into April. These 
bookings include national flour des- 
tined for the U.K. 

A large United Nations relief 
agency booking is under tender for 
which some Canadian mills will com- 


*100-1b. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. ** Por 
rt. Willlam and British Columbia boundary, {Bakery wheat flour in 100-tb 


delivery between 


papers 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
loud lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b, sacks, f.o.b 








based 
at indicated points 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 7 : pete, but it is expected that compe- 
Hran $53.60064.00 $.... 462.00 25 aAb6200 § @ 62.00 New Orleans: A slight improve- tition from the European mills, using 
— we eee = <2 4 4 ee + = epee qege : 63.00 ° 62.00 ment was experienced in flour busi- wheat imported from Canada, will 4 
Red doe 60,000 61,50 56,007 566.50 61.00@ 62.00 1 68.00 a ness last week when softness and 


strong. 




















Oo > 17ES Ve > Peo ~+¢j ar aine « 
Kansas City —8t. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle — lowe es he veloped a The domestic market remains com- 
eas, $48.00648.60 $61.75¢62.25 8 @56.00 $57,.00@57.75 $3 ts ing, however, was far from _ being 
Short 52.504 63.00 66.504 57.00 59.00 60,00 — 62.00@62.50 a really active and the quantities in- 
Mill run a u w " ap 49.00 volved were moderate. U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
2 ce rs P : Visible suppl of rrai the U.S as 
Bran Shorts Middling Hard winters were the most active, .ompiied by the sectetary of the Chicas 
loronto $53.00@ 54.00 $54.000 56.00 $57.00@ 58.00 y 3 bot : os a i aand att Mente mated obie “Tag 
Winmlpom ..scccrees 46.00 @50.00 46.00@ 51,00 49.00 @52.00 with northern springs showing a a ; f Lh pe in bushels (00 mitted) 
slight increase. Soft winters were es- ~*~" . 
5 - Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barl’y 
pecially quiet. Bakers and jobbers — paitimor 3.035 «1,506 50 
G R A | N r U T U R E S—C L oO S | N G e ¥ | C E 4 took on limited amounts of both hard = Buffalo -. 15.568 2.692 1.308 INT 58! 
‘ e ° on “~s ho 
winters and northern springs, with a chicago 10,183 8,151 7,799 807 291 
Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: fair percentage still buying on a Pel og F- m4 6.030 1.260 7 992 
WHEAT FLAXSEED  P.d.s. basis. Enid 7.224 
: ie eed iaiiaiis ra =sC F't.-—«Worth 13,617 = 15 
Mi Chicago —-— -~~—Kansas City Minneapolis The pi ices on soft winters were fibicaiaacs shit 
May May July Sept. Mar May July Mar Mas strong to slightly higher, which re- — Hutehins’n 17,547 
Muar 2a7h 225% 219 221 228% 226% 215 190 tha . : art _ . i. . aie Ind’apolis 1.230 1,920 R8 19 
a. aorte 227% oss. : s16% 390 + sulted in cracker and cookie bakers jy Nt, o7't91 3124128108 a 
Mar. 1 +6 229% 2224 16% 39 387% refraining from adding to their pres- = Milwaukee 784 196 851 1 1,937 
Mar. 11 1% 227% 220% 215 92% 88 . . mate wsiniek avn as ig 7 Mpls 14,591 6,370 3,215 804 2.485 
oo | +H9 % 323% 226% 298% 217% 394% 369 ent contracts which are at a consid sgh ++i a 
erably lower figure than market New York. 1,260 622 6 
»| - —— -- ——— IATS - ) . ahs 590 06 f 23 r 
--CORN- a er me gt ee ; ate " prices. Cake flour sales showed signs se ais ~~ il 
Yhicago peg nneapolis ‘hicago Minneapolis . : . ore oit . 
Chieage ~ : . . of improvement with moderate’ philaiphia 1.262 314 370 
Mar. May Mar. May May July May July Mar May May July : Sih ahead tor 9D &x. Cits 109 1,019 2% ii 
Mar. & ..163 165% 123% 194 104% 102% 122% 77% «176% 71% amounts being purchase or 90 tO) ot Joseph. 4,725 773 90 7 
Mur. 9 ..164% 166% 122 124% 104% 103% 123% 77% = 77 72% 120 days shipment. St. Louis 1,358 1,028 46 10 60 
’ 53% 156% 120% 122% 102 101% 1214 774 76% 72% ee Ge , : Wichite 16,165 1 
Mar, 11 | 403% 160% 118% 121 Lom 101” 130 17 «76% 71% Shipping directions were about as aA - 
Mar. 12 ..164 166% 119% 122 103% 102 120% 77 76% 71% anticipated and fairly good. Stocks on Totals. . 203,651 38,792 1,606 1,917 7,151 
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paratively steady in connection with 
both price and demand. Quotations 
March 13: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11.70@ 11.90 bbl., bak- 
ers $9.10@9.80 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 


The winter wheat flour market is 


lacking in interest, though the do- 
mestic market is still highly com- 
petitive. Quotations March 13: Ex- 


port $4.10 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax 

No major sales of winter wheat 
have been’ reported. Quotations 
March 13: $1.59@1.61 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping points 


Vancouver: The general picture as 
far as Canadian flour exports out of 
this coast is concerned remains gen- 
erally quiet. Sales are limited to 
monthly requirements of such areas 
as the Philippines. Far eastern buyers 
generally are holding off buying at 
this time in view of the recent sharp 
cuts in Australian quotations and an- 
ticipated reprisals by other suppliers, 
but to date Canadian mills have no 
inclination to meet the Australian 
cuts 

A bill which is expected to become 
law in the Philippines almost im- 
mediately gives Prisco the power to 
establish price ceilings on flour as 
well as other commodities. However, 
importers are pretty well holding 
the ceilings, and, in fact, present sales 
are about 60 centavos per 50 lb. bag 
the ceiling. 

In order to stabilize the flour trade 
in the Philippines the government has 
granted Prisco authority to impuct 
some 200,000 bags of 50 Ib. each, 
which amount is for the first six 
months of the current year and is 
in addition to the quotas distributed 
among importers. However, cables 
from Manila indicate that because of 
current market conditions, it is un- 
likely that Prisco will make use of 
this quota 

The famous Cassava Flour Law 
which created so much attention last 
year has now been signed into law 
by the president. It provides that 
Prisco, before issuing a license to an 
importer to import wheat flour from 
abroad, must that the importer 
buys cassava flour in amounts as set 
by law but not to exceed 39% of 
wheat flour by weight. At the same 
time importers of wheat flour must 
not sell wheat flour without requir- 
ing the buyer to buy the correspond- 
ing proportion of cassava as set forth 
by law 

Flour exporters here are nut too 
much worried about the new cassava 
law since information from the Phil- 
ippines is that there is not sufficient 
cassava flour production there to fill 
the needs as outlined by the law. 


below 


see 


The domestic flour situation re- 
mains unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First 


patents $12.60 in 98's cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 


the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25 

Winnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales climbed by 78,000 bbl. in the 


week ended March 11 to 188,000 bbl. 
Class 2 flour sales accounted for 100,- 
000 bbl., and both this total and the 
IWA amount were made up of small 
worked to several destinations. 
Domestic trade is moderate, and mills 
continue to run at no more than 75% 
of capacity. Prices were unchanged 
for the week. Quotations March 13: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
boundary $11@11.30; sec- 
$10.50@10.80, second 


lots 


Columbia 
ond 


patents 
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patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Scarcity of offerings 
and steady demand kept millfeed 
prices in a firm position, and quota- 
tions moved up $1@1.50 ton. Quota- 
tions March 15: Bran $52, standard 
midds. $52.50@53, flour midds. $54, 
red dog $56@56.50. 


Kansas City: Lighter millfeed 
production and some better interest 
from buyers caused an advance in 
the market for millfeed here this 
week. Demand was good with offer- 
ings fair. Advances ranged from $2 to 
$3.50 ton for the week. Quotations 
March 15: Bran $48@48.50, sacked, 
Kansas City, and shorts $5250@53 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with supplies in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 12: Bran $47.75, shorts 
$52.50. Bran advanced $1.25 ton and 
shorts $1.75 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
good, coming from all classes of the 
trade except mixed cars. Bran was up 
$1.25, shorts $1.75, to hit the season 
peak. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 13: Bran $47.25@ 47.75, shorts 
$52 @52.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.75 higher on bran and $2.25 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
March 13: Bran $49.75@50.75, mill- 
run $52.13@53.13, shorts $54.50@ 
55.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Quotations March 12: 
Bran $56, gray shorts $59@60, de- 
livered Texas common points; $1.50 
higher on bran and $2 up on shorts 
compared with a week previous. The 
advance was due mainly to very 
light offerings as the demand wus 
only fair. 

Chicago: A fair mixed car demand 
for millfeeds helped boost the mill- 
feed market in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 15. Trad- 
ers also said offerings were not heavy 
because of relatively slow flour mill 
running time, and this contributed to 
the firm market and higher prices. 
Quotations March 15: Bran $53.504 
54, standard midds $54.50@55.50, 
flour midds $59@60.50, red dog $60@ 
61.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts was only fair in this area last 
week, with supplies ample. Quota- 
tions March 12: Bran $51.75@52.25, 
shorts $56.50@57, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were extremely 
dull in the local market last week, 
with very little price fluctuation. 
Some operators reported some compe- 
tition from Canadian mills, but offer- 
ings were not considered low enough 
to attract any real buying interest. 
Both standard bran and middlings 
were unchanged. Quotations March 
13: Standard bran and midds. $62. 


Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
very dull and slow last week. Traders 
have shown very little interest in the 
market. Bran and flour midds. de- 
clined $1 during the week. Heavy 
feeds held firm and prices were little 
changed. Output was light and mills 
operated on a five-day week basis 
Quotations March 12: Bran $54@ 
55.25, standard midds. $54.50@55.50, 
flour midds. $61@62, red dog $614 62. 


Philadelphia: A firm undertone pre- 
vailed in the loca] millfeed market 
last week. Dealers reported that cus- 
tomers remained extremely price- 
conscious, and dealers look for no 
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MIDWEST OFFICERS—New officers of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. are shown above in a planning session following the annual meeting 
of the organization in Kansas City Feb. 18-19. Seated is Max Shields, Albers 
Milling Co., Kansas City, the new president. Standing, left to right, are 
Elmer Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., Seneca, Kansas, vice presi- 
dent; Collier Wenderoth, Jr., O. K. Feed Mills, Fort Smith, Arkansas, treasur- 
er, and George Wolff, Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, secretary. The 
group probably represents the youngest total age that has ever held the 
official positions of a feed manufacturers’ association. 





improvement in the call unless costs 
undergo a downward revision. The 
March 13 quotations showed bran un- 
changed from the previous week at 
$62, while standard midds. moved tip 
$1 to $63, and red dog held at $68 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed trading was 
dull last week. Supplies in all lines 
were plentiful, even for immediate 
deliveries. Prices were higher than 
in the previous week. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $61.30 
“61,40, standard midds. $60,300 
62.90, flour midds. $64.30 65.40, red 
dog $66.20 @ 67.40. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed some strength last week, al- 
though prices were irregular within 
a narrow range. Bran advanced ap- 
proximately $1 while shorts gained 
$2. Demand was slightly better, but 
mixers and jobbers exhibited some 
hesitancy on the advancing prices 
Offerings were limited but adequate 
No future bookings were reported, 
and all sales were for nearby to 
balance March delivery. Quotations 
March 12: Bran $57@57.75, shorts 
$62 G@ 62.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
draggy last week, and prices hed a 
tendency to work down a bit. Usage 
continues at a good level, but produc- 
tion is more than sufficient to keep 
up with demand, and buyers, feeling 
some pressure on the part of sellers, 
are sitting on the sidelines until they 
need material, then shopping for the 
cheapest price. While nominal quota- 
tions held at $49 ton, delivered com 
mon transit points, there were uncon- 
firmed reports that some business 
was being done at less than this 


Portiand: Millrun $48, midds $54 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
and supply about equal and trade 
softening a bit. Plants are operating 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, six days 
a week, and are booked into Apvil! 
Quotations March 12: Red bran and 
millrun $48, midds. $53. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $55, midds. $60 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$55.50, midds. $60.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 





Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
weak, and the demand is reported to 
be poor. Price is the main factor 
militating against activity, for buyers 
complain that the quotations are too 
high. Quotations March 13: Bran $53 
“54, shorts $54456, midds. $57@58, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices tended to be easier the end of 
last week on only limited demand and 
fairly ample stocks offered from local 
and prairie mills. F.O.B. car quota- 
tions were generally about $1 lower. 
Bran $51.50@53.80, shorts $52@ 
54.80, midds. $54.80. 


Winnipeg: Feeders in eastern Can- 
ada and British Columbia continue to 
take practically all of the millfeeds 
from western mills. However, there 
are indications that some carilot 
quantities reaching the eastern mar- 
ket may be diverted for export to the 
U.S. While there is no accumulation 
of supplies, it is predicted that any 
increase in flour production might 
reflect in a small surplus with west- 
ern mills. Quotation March 13: Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $45@50, shorts $46 
@51, midds. $49452. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade remained rath- 
er dull, with prices off 100@12¢ sack. 
Quotations March 12: Pure white rye 
$4.11@4,18, medium rye $3.914@3.98, 
dark rye $3.414 3.48, 


Chicago: Rye flour business tapered 
off in the central states during the 
week ending March 12. Prices slipped 
back around 10¢ sack. Quotations 
March 12: White patent rye $4.46% 
4.52, medium $4.26@4.32, dark $3.47 
“1 3.90. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fairly good last week 
Quotations March 12: Pure white 
$4.88, medium $4.68, dark $4.13, rye 
meal $4.38. 


Buffalo: The rye market was very 
strong at the beginning of the week 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS MEET—The 30th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers was climaxed by the awarding of the Society’s 
traditional gifts to its officers. At the left above, Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., new ASBE head, receives his 
gavel from M, J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, retiring president. 





and then declined March 10 and 11 
and ended the week 10¢ below a week 
earlier. Sales were nominal. Quota- 
tions March 12: White rye $4.83@ 
5.05, medium rye $4.6344.85, dark 
rye $4.08@4.69. 


New York: Only light business in 
rye flour was reported last week, 
and sales were widely scattered. Quo- 
tations March 12: Pure white patents 
$4.9075 


Pittsburgh: Throughout the tri- 
state area some replenishments were 
made of rye flours last week for urg- 
ent nearby needs. No large scale buy- 
ing was done as prices are still 
thought too high. Directions continue 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.530@4.91, medium $4.59@4.71, dark 
$4.0804.16, blended $6.3906.49, rye 
meal $4.34@4.41. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was in the doldrums last week as 
bakers continued to hold back com- 
mitments in the expectation § that 
prices would decline in the near fu- 
ture. About the only dark flour chang- 
ing hands was the small amounts to 
those operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis until they find a reason for 
seeking additional coverage. The 
March 13 quotation on rye white of 
$5.05@5.15 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 


Portiand: White patent $6.35, pure 
dark $5.60. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is re- 
taining its momentum, and the situa- 
tion is described as satisfactory. Quo- 
tations March 13: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. cottons $5.00, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal! is seasonal, and the volume 
of trade is expected to show the usual 
fall-off with the advent of warmer 
weather. There was no export busi- 
ness reflected in the western market. 
Prices are firm, Quotations March 13: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.854 
5.05 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb, sacks $5.70@5.85. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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NEW FEED AND GRAIN CLUB 
FORMED AT CEDAR RAPIDS 


CEDAR RAPIDS—The Cedar Rap- 
ids Feed & Grain Club was formed 
recently, with Robert Scroggs, Iowa 
Milling Co., named its first president. 

The group will meet the second 
Wednesday of each month, with edu- 





(Center) past president Fred Weberpals, H. C. 


Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 


presents a desk pen set to Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Glabe is past program chairman and retiring second vice president. 


(Right) 


Mr. Swortfiguer receives his electric clock from Guy T. Shiver- 


decker, National Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, past president. 





cational and informational programs 
planned. 

Other officers are: Vice president, 
John Ely, Jr., Quaker Oats Co.; sec- 
retary, Newell Bendickson, Cargill, 
Inc.; treasurer, John Wallner, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc.; directors, Russ 
Jones, Russ Jones Brokerage Co.; 
C. W. Bohlander, Cargill, Inc.; How- 
ard Dale, Quaker Oats Co.; Henry 
Holscher, Davenport Elevator Co., 
and Ron Booth, Piper Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. 
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CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
TO HEAR C. A. SCARLOTT 


CHICAGO — Charles A. Scarlott, 
manager of technical information di- 
vision of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, and managing director of 
the firm’s house publication, ‘The 
Westinghouse Engineer,” will address 
the Chicago Millers Club at its regu- 
lar meeting at the Furniture Club 
here March 25, 

During the business session a new 
slate of officers for 1954 will be 
voted on, Program chairmen for the 
evening are E,. M. Evans, General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, Ill. and 
Henry S. French, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago. 


Varied Program 
Presented at AOM 
District 5 Meeting 


ST. LOUIS — Fifty-five persons 
were present for the regular spring 
meeting of District No. 5 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers March 
5-6 at the De Soto Hotel in St. Louis 
The program included a plant tour 
and talks on varied subjects 

The millers toured the grain un- 
loading and elevator cleaning depart- 
ment, the malt house and the wet 
corn milling department of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 

Marvin D. Jackson, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Alton, IIL, district chair- 
man, conducted the business sessions. 
The welcoming address was given by 
Robert Hommel, vice president, 
Beardstown (Ill.) Mills. Donald Eber, 
AOM secretary, explained plans for 
the national AOM conference May 
24-27 in Chicago. 

Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Kansas City, discussed ‘‘Masso- 
meters as an Aid in Mill Control.” 
Russ Bradford, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, described methods of load- 
ing bagged products in box cars to 
prevent damage. Larry D. Landry, St 








J. D. Leitch 


NAMED BANK DIRECTORS—Two 





James A. Richardson 


top men in the grain merchanting 


business have been appointed directors of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


one of Canada’s big three banking organizations. They 


are J. D. Leitch, 


director and general manager of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., and James A. 


Richardson, a director of James Richardson & Sons, 


Ltd. Mr. Leitch is 


also president of the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Co., 
Ltd., and of Leitch Transport, Ltd. Mr. Richardson is a director of the 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. and of the Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 





Louis manager of W. B. McCloud & 
Co., discussed rodent problems. 


New developments in_ industrial 
weed control were outlined by Ed 


Hyry, Associated Sales & Supply Co., 
St. Louis, and Robert Popma, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
Ill., gave a progress report on the 
federal grain sanitation program. 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, past president 
of the AOM and currently member- 
ship chairman, spoke on membership 
in the association. 

The next meeting of District 5 will 
be held Nov. 6. 
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E. G. CHERBONNIER NAMED 
OFFICER OF VAN DUSEN 


MINNEAPOLIS — E. G. Cherbon- 
nier, well known consultant on ani- 
mal nutrition and feed sales manage- 
ment, has been appointed a_ vice 
president of Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. and will oversee feed operations 
of the F. H. Peavey & Co. system. 
The announcement was made recent- 
ly by Totton P. Heffelfinger, presi- 
dent of Van Dusen Harrington. 

The Van Dusen company and its 
King Midas Feed Mills division are 
a part of the Peavey organization. 

Mr. Cherbonnier also is feed ad- 
viser of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. His appointment as a 
vice president of Van Dusen Har- 
rington will not reduce his work 
with the association. He noted that 
it has been agreed that he will con- 
tinue to set aside time for his asso- 
ciation activities as in the past. 

He will continue to have his head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 

Mr. Cherbonnier, who has had a 
lifetime of experience in the com- 
mercial feed business, has served the 
Peavey system for the past few years 
as a consultant and adviser. 

Peavey officials explained that his 
judgment and experience will be valu- 
able in the organization’s expanding 
feed operations. 

King Midas Feed Mills is now be- 
ginning operations at its newly re- 
modeled mill in Minneapolis. 
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FIRM NAME CHANGES 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Simpson, Evans & Laybourn Grain 
Co. has been changed to Simpson, 
Laybourn, Miller & Stark. Bob Miller 
and Bob Stark, employed by the firm 
for a number of years, are now part- 
ners in the company. Dean Evans, 
who has been with the 
firm for some time, is opening offices 
in Salina under the name of Evans 
Grain Co. 


The name of 


associated 
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USDA Suggests 
Early Delivery of 
Oats Under Loan 


WASHINGTON— Delivery of farm- 
stored oats from the 1953 crop and 
from the 1952 re-seal program may 
be made prior to maturity of loan 
program on April 30, 1954, the USS. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
here this week. The pre-loan ma- 
turity date delivery only covers cer- 
tain where storage facilities 
are normally short and which will 
not be eligible for the re-seal pro- 
gram for all grains announced pre- 
viously by USDA. 

States involved in the early de- 
livery are Alabama, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Delivery of oats to Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be accepted as rap- 
idly as CCC can determine loading 
orders will be available. On oats de- 
livered on or before April 5, a deduc- 
tion for storage charges will be made 
at the rate of 1¢ bu. No deduction 
will be made on oats delivered after 
April 5. 

USDA reports that there are ap- 
proximately 7 million bushels of oats 
at farm storage levels in the fore- 
going states eligible for early deliv- 


states 


ery and about 32,000 bu. of re-seal 
from the 1952 crop. It is estimated 
that the farm storage stocks are 


largely divided state-wise as follows: 
Georgia, 2 million bushels; South 
Carolina, nearly 1.5 million, and Mis- 
sissippi, more than 1 million 
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PLAN TO MOVE INSPECTION 
OFFICE AT K. C. OPPOSED 


KANSAS CITY A specially-ap- 
pointed committee last week recom- 
mended to Gov. Edward F. Arn that 
the Kansas State Grain Inspection 
Department continue to be headquar- 
tered in the Board of Trade building 


here. A recent plan was advanced 
to move the office, which serves the 
Kansas City terminus, into Kansas 


City, Kansas. 

Sharp opposition to the move was 
voiced by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and grain firms served by the 
facilities in the board of trade build- 
ing. A. P. Emrie, state grain inspec- 
tor, appointed a five-man committee 
to survey the situation and make 
a recommendation to the state of 
Kansas. Members of the committee 
which agreed that the quarters 
should remain in Kansas City, Mo., 
were Ellis Cave, Dodge City, Kansas; 
J. H. Dean, Hutchinson; L. E. How- 
ard, Topeka; Lew Galloway, Wa- 
keeney, and H. J. Voss, Downs 


—— BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Hearing Set on 
Wheat Standards 


WASHINGTON—-An informal pub- 
lic hearing on proposed changes in 
the official wheat standards of the 
U.S. will be held April 2 in Portland 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The hearing will consider a pro- 
posal by a representative group of 
wheat producers in the Pacific North- 
west for changes in the wheat stand- 
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Spain to Buy 9 Million Bushels 
of CCC Wheat Under Sec. 550 


ards relating to the method of stat- 
ing smut dockage. The hearing will 
open at 1 p.m. in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Conference Room, 210 
Lincoln Bldg., 5th & Oak Sts. 

The present standards for wheat 
provide that smut dockage shall be 
stated in terms of half per cent, 
whole per cent, or whole and half 
per cent, as the case may be. The 
proposal is to provide that smut 
dockage in wheat shall be stated in 
terms of half per cent when smut 
dockage is present in a quantity 
equal to less than 1% and in terms 
of whole per cent when present in 
a quantity equal to 1% or more. 

Any interested person may attend 
the hearing and submit data, views 
or arguments, orally or in writing, 
on the proposal. Written data, views 
or arguments may also be submitted 
to the Director, Grain Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., to be received by him not 
later than April 9, 1954. 
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LIN L. LUNDGAARD TAKES 
ISMERT-HINCKE SALES POST 


KANSAS CITY The Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. last week an- 
nounced the appointment of Lin L. 
Lundgaard to the post of sales di- 
rector for the company. Well known 
in the bakery and family flour trade, 
Mr. Lundgaard had been with the 
firm for six years previous to a recent 
move to Palm Springs, Cal., where 
he had been managing some personal 
business interests. 

Announcement also was made of 
the advancement of Claire H. Allen 
to the position of district sales man- 
ager, Donald E. Groom to be in 
charge of feed merchandising and 
Charles Kastner to assist in the pur- 
chasing department. 

Mr. Lundgaard’'s original position 
with Ismert-Hincke was in the pro- 
duction department. Later he became 
active in sales and traveled consider- 
ably in the South, Southeast and the 
Central States, calling on bakers and 
family flour interests. He had moved 
to California last year. 

The new district sales manager, 
Mr. Allen, has been with Ismert- 
Hincke for five years. In recent years 
he has been in charge of feed mer- 
chandising and purchasing. Mr. 





Groom formerly was traffic manager 
of the firm, and Mr. Kastner is being 
transferred from the company’s To- 
peka plant to the Kansas City general 
offices. 


Lin L. Lundgaard 


x 





WASHINGTON —- April-May ship- 
ment of 9-10 million bushels of wheat 
to Spain in a Mutual Security 
Agreement Sec. 550-type of transac- 
tion was announced this week by 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The transaction involves a_five- 
agency arrangement within the U.S. 
government to accommodate for the 
payment by the Spanish government 
in pesetas. Spain will obtain the 
wheat from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks at the International Wheat 
Agreement price under provisions of 
GR 261. Under the joint arrange- 
ments approved by the Department 
of Defense, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Treasury and State De- 
partments and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, the wheat from 
CCC stocks will be sold to Spain for 
pesetas by either the U.S. govern- 
ment or private commercial ex- 
porters. 


It is understood that if sales are 
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made by commercial exporters they 
will be able to obtain dollar reim- 
bursement from the U.S. Treasury 
Department at a pre-arranged rate 
of exchange of pesetas for dollars 
and that subsequently the defense 
department will buy back from the 
treasury department the  pesetas 
from its appropriated funds. Ulti- 
mately, the military forces will use 
the pesetas in payment for construc- 
tion of the Spanish bases. 

According to the official USDA an- 
nouncement on the subject it was 
stated hopefully that arrangements 
could be made for the actual han- 
dling and moving of the grain through 
commercial trade channels. Since 
CCC does not have either interior or 
ocean shipping facilities this observa- 
tion by USDA was more or less 
gratuitous, But it is interesting to note 
that USDA does not say unequivocal- 
ly that private exporters will be able 
to participate in the sale of grain 
from CCC stocks. 





Southwest Hit by Dust Storms 
as Crop Enters Critical Phase 


KANSAS CITY What has been 
described as the winter's worst storm 
rolled out of the Rockies last week, 
causing severe dust storms in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri and 
a blizzard in Colorado, northwestern 
Kansas and western Nebraska. Winds 
average 50 m.p.h. with gusts up to 
100 m.p.h. piled snow up to 10 in. 
in western Nebraska and northeast- 
ern Colorado and brought dust with 
no moisture into eastern Kansas, 
Oklahoma and most of Missouri. 

Moisture conditions were improved 
by the storm in the northwestern tip 
of Kansas and other sections of the 
winter wheat area to the north and 
west of that point. Elsewhere the 


dust storm dealt the crop a severe 
setback. Observers generally agree 
that above-normal moisture will have 
to be received in most of the South- 
west to bring the crop to a success- 
ful climax. 

With spring setting in and the dor- 
mant period for wheat ending, the 
1954 crop enters a critical phase. 
While generous precipitation is badly 
needed, some observers point out that 
the trade must not lose sight of the 
fact the crop made a favorable start 
last fall. 

The five-day weather forecast is- 
sued March 16 gives no indication of 
precipitation other than small, scat- 
tered amounts in areas of lesser im- 
portance to the winter wheat crop. 





BILL TO SIMPLIFY FDA 
AMENDMENTS PROGRESSES 


WASHINGTON Last week the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committee acted favorably on 
HR 6434, a measure previously passed 
by the House which would short-cut 
some of the cumbersome procedure 
now required to obtain amendment to 
food standards under the Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

This measure, which was introduced 
in the House by Rep. Robert Hale 
(R., Maine), had been widely known 
as the “Markel” bill after Attorney 
Michael F. Markel, widely known in 
the FDA fields as a specialist on FDA 
procedure. The purpose of this meas- 
ure is to relieve an involved situation 
to permit interested persons to peti- 
tion FDA for amendment to FDA 
standards on a showing of reasonable 
grounds to FDA. 

Such a technique will also elimi- 
nate long drawn out hearings on mat- 
ters of relatively small importance. 


———B READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GRAIN ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

HANOVER, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Co-operative Assn., Hanover, Kan- 
sas, will build a 65,000 bu. addition to 
its grain elevator here. The estimated 
cost of the project will be $42,000. 
Construction is due to be completed 
in May. 


USDA ANNOUNCES MORE 
HELP FOR DUST AREAS 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, last 
week took steps to provide federal aid 
in areas of five states affected by 
recent dust storms by making disas- 
ter drouth relief funds available on a 
reimbursable basis for practices to 
help control wind erosion. The action 
will apply to the parts of Kansas, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Texas and Okla- 
homa most severely damaged. 

Mr. Benson said part of the $10 
million fund allocated by the Presi- 
dent for drouth relief would be avail- 
able to local government units for 
assistance on a reimbursable basis. 
Such units include county govern- 
ments and wind erosion districts and 
soil conservation districts. 

Approximately $2.5 million is avail- 
able for this purpose. The remainder 
of the $10 million fund is being used 
in hay distribution programs. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said it is expected that the 
funds now made available will be 


used to finance the listing or chiseling 
of land which is subject to blowing, in 
cases where the owners are financial- 
ly unable to or otherwise fail to take 
such action. 

Other federal assistance in the dust 
storm area include the drouth feed 
program and emergency loans. 
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KANSAS CITY A half-million 
bushel addition to the Mid-Continent 
elevator in Kansas City will be built 
this spring, according to an announce- 
ment from John Stark, president of 
the Mid-Continent Grain Co. Present 
capacity of the storage structure is 
750,000 bu. 

A drawing of the new tanks ap- 
pears at the left above, superimposed 
on a photograph of the present ele- 
vator structure, 
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Mid-Continent to Add 500,000 Bu. to Elevator 


A unique fact in the announcement 
by Mr. Stark is that private funds 
will be used to finance the new addi- 
tion. It is believed to be the first such 
investment in public grain storage 
at Kansas City in about 12 years. 

Location of the elevator is at First 
and Lydia in Kansas City on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio railroad. Con- 
tractor for the new building is the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 





In addition to its operation of ter- 
minal storage facilities and a grain 
merchandising business, Mid - Conti- 
nent is nationally known as a salvage 
grain handler. The company salvages 
grain where flood or fire requires spe- 
cial removal, processing and distri- 
bution. Offices are maintained in the 
Board of Trade building in Kansas 
City. Executive vice president is 
Wayne Forcade. 





MICHIGAN SCHOOL SET 
FOR ELEVATOR WORKERS 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn., in co- 
operation with Michigan State Col- 
lege, has scheduled a one-day Eleva- 
tor Employees School for March 23. 
The latest in livestock and poultry 
management, with barn and labora- 
tory tours illustrating the latest man- 
agement techniques, is to be offered. 

The school will open with a tour 
of the dairy cattle barn, where major 
breeds of cattle, breed types, calf 
management, milking practices and 
cattle housing will be observed. 

At the swine barns, modern swine 
housing will be seen. Sow farrowing, 
management, swine research projects 
and breeds of swine will be observed. 
At the artificial breeding stud barn, 
Prof. A. C. Baltzer will demonstrate 
outstanding bulls and the importance 
of artificial breeding to feed men. 
Also scheduled is a demonstration of 
poultry housing, management and 
disease control. 

Loose housing for dairy cattle will 
be shown, and research projects on 
breeding will be explained, Another 
feature of the school will be a live- 
stock parade showing different breeds 
and types of animals, and there will 
be an Arabian riding demonstration. 
There will be a short judging contest 
so that each employee can closely 
observe grade and finish in slaughter 
cattle and barrows. 

Michigan State staff members will 
conduct the school. 

A luncheon is planned, as well as a 
dinner. At the dinner, the new head 
football coach of Michigan State Col- 
lege, Duff Daugherty, will be intro- 
duced. The Rose Bowl game film in 
color will be shown, with commentary 
by Clarence Munn, athletic director 
of the school, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
COUNCIL NAMES OFFICERS 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — The annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Bakers 
Council, Ine., was held recently at 
the Columbia Hotel, Columbia, and 
the following officers and directors 


. were elected for one-year terms: 


President, O. L. Cross, American 
Bakeries Co., Inc., Florence, S.C.; 
vice president, H. D. Schweers, Claus- 
sen Baking Co., Charleston, S.C.; 
treasurer, Robert Jennings, III, Pal- 
metto Baking Co., Orangeburg, S.C. 


Directors: Lee Nason, Colonial 
Baking Co., Augusta, Ga.; Athos 
Rostan, Waldensian Bakeries, Inc., 


Shelby, N.C.; Hamlin Gleaton, Claus- 
sen's Bakery, Greenville, S.C.; L. T 
Pickett, Columbia Baking Co., Co- 
lumbia, S.C. Harlan B. Stout, 200 
Woodrow St., Columbia, remains as 
executive secretary. 








Ralph P. Ball 


SPERRY APPOINTEE — The newly 
appointed manager of bakery flour 
sales in the Sperry (western) opera- 
tions of General Mills, Inc., Ralph P. 
Ball, assumed his new duties in San 
Francisco recently. Mr. Ball, former- 
ly the Seattle district sales manager, 
has had 21 years’ experience with 
both grocery product and flour sales 
activities in Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and Alaska. He succeeds 
Howard B. Herron, who is soon to be 
associated with formula feed sales 
management in the Sperry operation. 


PLANS FOR AOM MEETING 
AT BATTLE CREEK SET 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The an- 
nual joint spring meeting of the Ohio 
Valley District 3 and the Wolverine 
District 6 of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers is scheduled for the Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, April 2-3. 

Officers of the two groups say 
every effort is being made to make 
this the best and most informative 
joint meeting ever held. The meeting 
will be launched with an open house 
at the Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, 
Mich., to celebrate the 25th anniver- 
sary of the firm. The tour of this mill 
and open house will start at 3 p.m., 
April 2 

Registration and a social period 
will begin in the late afternoon of 
the first day at the Post Tavern Ho- 
tel, with the refreshments available 
through the courtesy of the allied 
trades. A banquet is scheduled for 
later in the evening. Speakers will 
be Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Charles B. Knappen, president, 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta. 

The formal meeting will be pre- 
sided over the morning of April 3 by 
Albert Gunner, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, chairman of District No. 3; 
and Harvey Smith, Hayden Milling 
Co., Tecumseh, Mich., chairman of 
District No. 6. The address of wel- 
come will be given by Dan Harrison, 
plant manager of the Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek. 

Other speakers on the morning pro- 
gram will include Fred W. Rowe, Jr., 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich., “Current Problems in the Feed 
Industry,” and Ralph C. Lakamp, 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, O., “Cookie 
Flour Studies.” Remarks also will be 
made by Mr. Knappen. Luncheon 
speakers will be Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., vice presi- 
dent of the AOM, and Eugene Gehrig, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, program 
chairman for the 1954 AOM Confer- 
ence, 

The afternoon program will include 
a talk by Meade C. Harris, Wallace 
& Tierran Co., Chicago, on ‘pH and 
its Relationship to Flour.” The re- 
mainder of the program will be occu- 
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pied with an open forum discussion, 
moderated by L. E. Collier, National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, and Clyde Davis, 
C. H. Runciman Co., Ionia, Mich. Ad- 
journment is scheduled for 4 p.m. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DU PONT SALES REACH 
NEW HIGH DURING 1953 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Du Pont 
sales reached a new top of $1,750 mil- 
lion last year accompanied by high 
employment, record high operating 
investment and research expendi- 
tures, plus a near-record expansion of 
pl-nts, the company disclosed March 
4 in the annual report to its 146,000 
stockholders. 

The sales total was 9% over the 
previous record of $1,602 million set 
in 1952. Earnings were $4.94 a com- 
mon share against $4.70 a share in 
1952. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president, 
reported that the company spent 
$135.1 million to improve and expand 
existing plants and laboratories and 
to build new ones last year. He said 
subsequently that thus far in 1954 
construction spending has been at 
about the same rate as it was in the 
same period last year. 

A new plant near Beaumont, Texas, 
for methionine is expected to be com- 
pleted late in 1954. 

Common stock dividends paid in 
1953 by Du Pont amounted to $3.80 
a share, compared with $3.55 in 1952. 
Dividends on preferred and common 
stocks totaled $184 million, which 
was 78% of total earnings after taxes. 

The percentages of company sales 
last year, serving each category of 
the basic needs of the consuming pub- 
lic, were as follows: food 11%, shelter 
12%, clothing 29%, health 3%, trans- 
portation 27%, communications 4%, 
recreation 3%, with the remaining 
11% unclassified. 
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COLUMBUS GROUP HOLDS 
FATHER AND SON NIGHT 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—A crowd of 
60 members and guests—a record for 
such an event—turned out for the 
“Father and Son Night” meeting of 
the Columbus Feed Club at the Ft. 
Hayes Hotel the evening of March 5. 
Each boy was presented with a pocket 
watch as a gift from the club. 

Following the dinner and social 
period, a program of entertainment 
was given, featuring Everett Duncan, 
Hilliards, Ohio, a magician. Bill Zipf, 
farm editor of the Columbus Dis- 
patch, Radio Station WBNS and 
WBNS-TYV, also appeared on the pro- 
gram. Lloyd Stiles, General Bag 
Corp., Delaware, Ohio, won the jack- 
pot drawing. John Russell, Russell 
Grain Co., Hilliards, was the program 
chairman. 

John W. Baringer, feed division, 
Ohio Department of Agriculture, Co- 
lumbus, is program chairman for the 
next meeting, scheduled for April 2. 
To appear on the program is James 
West, assistant director of natural 
resources for Ohio, who will discuss 
conservation methods in forestry, 
wild life and farming. He will show 
a film called “Ohio’s Heritage.” 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. J. NELSON NAMED 
TO NEW JENNISON POST 


MiINNEAPOLIS—Alfred J. Nelson, 
for many years assistant to the late 
S. C. Hamre, formerly chemist for 
the W. J. Jennison Co. at its Apple- 
ton, Minn., mill, has been placed in 
charge of the work previously 
handled by Mr. Hamre. 
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SOLUTION TO STORAGE PINCH 
TO BE SOUGHT AT CONFERENCE 





USDA Officials, Trade Representatives to Meet at Omaha 
March 18; Apparent Discrepancy in USDA 
Statistics Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Grain and mill- 
ing trade attention is focused this 
week on the national grain storage 
session slated for Omaha March 18. 
It is expected that Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, will 
lead a team of USDA experts there 
to meet with all elements of the 
grain warehousing industry to ex- 
plain the gravity of the crisis and 
find means to cushion the impact of 
the government take-over of old crop 
loan stocks and still find a place for 
the new harvest. 

The outlook is not a happy one, 
based on preliminary reports coming 
in to grain trade headquarters. Trade 
leaders, on the basis of samplings 
of terminal markets, now believe 
that as of July 1 it is unlikely that 
more than 200 million bushels of 
storage space will be available in 
public elevators, including expan- 
sion of storage facilities stimulated 
by the occupancy guarantee contract 
and the 60-month amortization pro- 
vided by the government in an 
amendment to the tax code 

The storage problem was inherited 
by the Benson administration after 
his predecessor failed to impose acre- 
age allotments on the 1953 wheat 
crop which swelled the huge carry- 
over of stocks 

Error Apparent 

The magnitude of the wheat sur- 
plus is now being measured between 
825 to 885 million bushels, leaving 
some doubt as to the estimate of 
the last crop or failure to properly 
measure the carry-in on July 1, 1953. 
Students of the official statistics see 
an unaccounted error of nearly 50 
million bushels in USDA figures. 

Adding to confusion to the pri- 
vate trade experts are the recently 
issued statements by Commodity 
Credit Corp. disclosing its inventory 
and loan accounts for the major 
grain crops 

As of Jan. 31, 1954, CCC says it 
owns approximately 440 million bush- 
els of wheat. On Feb. 15, 1954, CCC 
said that approximately 550 million 
bushels of wheat had been placed 
either in the loan or purchase agree- 
ment accounts. Officials at USDA 
now estimate that the government 
will obtain from this loan program 
between 450-500 million bushels 
of wheat when the loans fall due. 

Using the lower of these estimates 
and adding this quantity to the in- 
ventory account of 440 million bush- 
els, it is clear that the government 
will potentially face the ownership 
of 890 million bushels of wheat be- 
fore the new crop harvest. 

Experts analyzing the government 
figures say that the surface conclu- 
sion of the total amount of grain to 
be owned by the government cannot 
make sense since it would represent 
more grain on hand than is sta- 
tistically possible unless there has 
been a major error in government 
estimates of the carry-in on July 1, 
1953, and the new crop. These pri- 
vate estimates now in disagreement 
with the official estimates are reached 
by accepting the government esti- 








mate of carry-in plus new crop as 
of July 1, 1953, and deducting the 
normal disappearance factors. 

A Serious Problem 

While it is fruitless to quarrel with 
government statistics it is necessary 
to note the apparent discrepancy. In 
either event the size of the carry- 
over and the presently indicated 
large size of the oncoming crop set 
the base for serious concern over 
the immediate storage problem. 

In recent years a big exhaust valve 
for storage has been found in the 
export market which was soaking up 
our surpluses, particularly in the 
Southwest, the sore point in the 
storage outlook. 

Government officials are cautious- 
ly forecasting an export level of ap- 
proximately 200 million bushels this 
crop year. More pessimistic trade 
sources cannot see a maximum of 
more than 175 million. But a more 
rosy view would indicate that if all 
pending negotiations are fulfilled it 
is possible that wheat and wheat 
flour exports for this year will go as 
high as 225 million bushels. In this 
connection it is now doubted that the 
Pakistan aid program will extend be- 
yond the 700,000 tons limit first set. 
Government officials believe that 
Pakistan just cannot absorb any more 
U.S. grain than that. 

Other export deals such as the 
Spanish program of 9 to 10 million 
bushels—-mostly red and white wheat; 
a Japanese program of 700,000 tons 
and a possible program to Brazil of 
upwards of 200,000 tons might act 
to abate the intensity of the stor- 
age squeeze temporarily. 

Currently assured in the above 
export programs are those for Spain 
(see story on page 00) and Japan 
of 500,000 tons, which will be sup- 
plied largely from Pacific Coast 
stocks and have little effect on the 
storage problem of the Southwest. 
It will, however, ease the log-jam 
in the Pacific Northwest where a 
sizable number of ships from the 
mothball fleet are now being made 
ready for storage service. 

The additional 200,000 tons of 
wheat predicted for Japan may fall 
into the next crop year. 

As USDA officials receive trade 
reports of storage conditions and re- 
view their own statistical material 
they now fear that they may be 
compelled to buy as much as 200 
million bushels of temporary bin 
storage facilities to assure cover for 
the grain surplus. This additional 
temporary storage would be needed 
to hold all of the grain crops ex- 
pected to be tendered to the gov- 
ernment under the loan program 
take-over. 

These are the highlights of fact 
and estimate which will be on the 
conference table when the storage 
experts assemble in Omaha Mar. 18. 


——“SR EAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiIfFt—— 


GRAIN COMPANY ORGANIZED 

GARNETT, KANSAS—-The Farm- 
ers Grain & Storage Co., a grain ele- 
vator here, has completed incorpora- 
tion procedure with an authorized 
capitalization of $165,000. The resi- 
dent agent is Fred L. Coleman. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Grain Loan Totals Bulge, Point 
to Big USDA Take-Over Later 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Feb. 15 re- 
port of Commodity Credit Corp. on 
its loan accounts of 1953 crop grains 
produced in official circles a lot of 
bunnies—-scared Easter Bunnies, no 
less thinking of the delivery of these 
grains to the government account 
later this spring. 

According to one spokesman, CCC 
will take over more than 500 million 
bushels of wheat on April 30, 1954, 
from the total loan commitment of 
approximately 550 million bushels re- 
ported as of Feb. 15, Reliable trade 
sources pooh-pooh this assertion, say- 
ing that on the basis of CCC’s own 
statements as to probable carryover 
and stocks held in its hands the take- 
over as now estimated would be a 
quantity much in excess of comput- 
able supply. 

A total of about 292 million bush- 
els of 1953-crop corn was put under 
support through Feb. 15, USDA re- 
ports, as compared with 228 million 
on the same date a year ago. Of the 
total under loan, the quantity report- 
ed for Iowa was 105,368,069 bu.; Il- 
linois, 44,156,497; Minnesota, 42,010,- 
702; Nebraska, 28,928,854; South Da- 
kota, 22,748,283, and Indiana, 15,086,- 
879. Price support on 1953-crop corn 
is available through May, 1954. The 
most corn ever put under support 
in an entire season was 550,882,000 
bu. of the 1948 record crop. (See 
accompanying table for wheat loan 
totals by states.) 

The former Commodity Stabiliza- 


tion Service director, Howard H. Gor- 
don, estimated that the CCC take- 
over of 1953 crop wheat would be 
about 450 million bushels. This figure 
stands up better than the current 
estimate being made in CCC quar- 
ters. 

The same source who forecasts a 
500-million-bushel takeover by CCC 
says that at the Omaha meeting on 
grain storage on March 18 it will be 
disclosed that the government will be 
short of all grain storage by at least 
200 million bushels, indicating it will 
be proposed that a 200-million-bushe| 
addition to the CCC bin stocks be un- 
dertaken. 

There is no question now that the 
storage situation looks very serious, 
particularly in the Southwest. Ter- 
minal elevator space is tight now in 
Kansas City. 

However, there have been tight 
storage situations before, and it is 
interesting to appraise the opinions of 
the trade on the basis of their inter- 
est in the business. Grain buyers and 
grain warehousemen who have a 
beneficial interest in the procurement 
of wheat at the time of harvest are 
reporting tight storage now. The gov- 
ernment is also reporting the same 
acute tightness. 

In 1948 the same tight condition 
was forecast widely by presidential 
candidate Harry S. Truman, who 
charged the responsibility for the 
condition to the trade. In that year 
the then-secretary of agriculture, 
Charles F. Brannan, made available 
loans for wheat on the ground. Ex- 
actly three such loans were made. 


Grain Put Under Support by Feb. 15 


Farm-stored 


(bu.) 

Harley 26,662,916 
Corn . 276,986,490 
Flaxseed , 6,802,825 
firain sorghumes 4,168,893 
(rat dou .. $6,910,316 
Rye : 2,846,113 
Soybeans 12,946,211 
Wheat 175,920,614 

lotals . 640,133,377 


Loans 


harm-stored 





(bu. 

Alabama 12,204 
ATINGDR cv nr nvetadéi's Oheeeet, “Whe ehehe 
Arkaneas 169,624 
California* 1,124,084 
Colorado 8,081,183 
Delaware 8.684 
(ieorgia 415,306 
litahe 5,770,104 
Illinel 6,368,482 
Indiana 5,087,159 
lowa 327,641 
Kanea 25,796,852 
Kentucky 861,966 
Louisiana 1,944 
Maine ; 4,851 
Marvyviand 19,608 
Massachusetts eevee 
Michigan 9,097,569 
Minnesota 3,967,692 
Misaiaeippi 170,222 
Missourl S,640,497 
Montana 21,496,145 
Nebraska 18,154,010 
Nevada Os 202 
New Jersey 200,038 
New Mexico 86,780 
New York* 1,381,300 
North Carolina TOO, 781 
North Dakota 28,780,681 
Oh! 3,472 
Oklahoma 724,464 
Oregon 3,129,835 
Penneyivania 286.588 
Zouth Carolina 230,044 
South Dakota 10,895,764 
ennessee 786,061 
Texas 223,618 
Utah 648,804 
Virginia 95,165 
Washington 4,036,474 
West Virginia 7,060 
Wisconsin, 104,587 
Wyoming : 1,726,169 

Total : .o+ 175,920,614 

*Jan, 16, 1954. 


State Wheat Loan Totals 


Warehouse Purchase 














stored agreements Totals 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
9,933,386 7,570,311 43,056,613 
2,480,632 13,375,399 91,841,421 
9,760,324 2,847,072 18,400,221 
38,046,009 3,688,161 45,903,063 
8,317,416 14,368,873 59,596,604 
1,482,516 1,006,691 5,334,320 
17,422,530 1,372,587 $1,741,328 
311,430,546 62,285,294 549,636,454 
398,863,259 106,513,388 1,045,510,024 
7 = 
as of Feb. 15 
Total 
g quantity un 
Warehouse Purchase der support 
atored agreements program 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
145,123 157,327 
1,430 ‘ 1,430 
SOS O19 2.306 980,849 
201,036 20,954 1,346,074 
2,702,748 4,927,849 25,711,780 
258,875 i76 268,035 
500,629 6,559 922,494 
15,887,888 766,670 22,424,672 
7,671,190 1,652,918 15,692,590 
6,606,795 731,567 12,425,621 
222,017 20,260 1,570,018 
6 10,807,967 92,234,968 
1,050 1,664,050 
1,944 
21 400 5,852 
1,959,615 3,000 1,982,223 
ovesen 300 t00 
$649,154 4,131,477 16,878,200 
2,508,448 1,660,879 8,137,019 
114,884 ; 285,106 
4,704,359 155,490 7.500.386 
7,471,960 9,012,151 37,979,256 
17,656,153 4,790,338 16,600,501 
21,156 119,358 
206,884 11,04 507,967 
263,786 1,200 41,766 
2,507,493 186,871 4,275,664 
288,776 8.430 997.986 
17,466,504 11,983,471 8,230,746 
15,584,845 1,010,298 898,61 
42,293.83 719,386 44,737,669 
16,955, 1,028,581 1,113,600 
1,576, 91,820 1,953,996 
316,892 5,100 
66 S.341.059 
28,635 10,04 
13,898,564 45.72 
315,154 15.838 
1,547,072 9,830 
51,479,018 2,654,072 59,069,564 
16,239 2,709 25.008 
ees 33,725 138,31 
475,153 243,382 2,444,704 
311,430,546 62,285,294 549,636,454 





Peculiarly, all are now talking 
acute storage tightness—the ware- 
housemen who have an interest in 
acquiring merchandising stocks at 
time of harvest, and the government, 
which is again contemplating a new 
accumulation of storage facilities 
which may rise several years later to 
bedevil the grain warehousemen and 
country elevators. 

One thing is certain about this most 
recent statement of USDA on its loan 
stocks of wheat. That is that the free 
wheat situation in most major mar- 
kets is thin to skinny. The carryover 
of wheat on June 30, 1954, will range 
between 825-850 million bushels, de- 
pending on how much wheat the gov- 
ernment can push into export chan- 
nels. 

The CCC statement on its loan ac- 
count is behind schedule. For ex- 
ample, this report of accounts as of 
January 31, 1954, shows CCC holding 
in its loan account more than 31 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans. At current 
price levels in the open market it 
is very unlikely that any such quan- 
tity remains under loan. CCC notes 
that its report makes no allowance 
for redemptions. 

One figure of the CCC report which 
may stand up to critical examination 
is that for flaxseed where CCC re- 
ports approximately 18% million 
bushels held in the loan program. 
This is virtually half the crop. 

To observers here this means that 
at some date after the take-over the 
trade will have to start buying back 
flaxseed from CCC. It is also known 
that CCC this year is contemplating 
an end to the toll crush contract for 
flaxseed since it sees a more attrac- 
tive export market. 


DEATHS 


Horace W. Crider, 80, of Munhall, 
Pa., died March 7. He was formerly 
president and treasurer of the Home- 
stead Baking Co., past president of 
the Western Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assns. and presi- 
dent of the Munhall borough council. 











George A. McNab of Campbell & 
McNab, flour miller, Douglas, Ont., 
died recently. He was in his 81st year. 
Mr. McNab entered the milling in- 
dustry at the age of 17 and remained 
active up to the time of his death. 
He took an interest in trade affairs 
generally and was a founder director 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 
when it was organized in 1935. 





Canadian Output 





(Continued from page 9) 
were set at 880,532 bbl., bringing 
shipments to export outlets for the 
six month period to 5,017,199 bbl., 
compared with 6,362,805 bbl. for the 
same period a year ago. Britain shows 
the biggest reduction with sales for 
the six months reported at 1,582,580 
bbl., compared with 2,441,882 bbl. in 
the same period a year ago. Other 
overseas markets are maintaining a 
steady demand although the absence 
of such notable buyers as Egypt has 
restricted the market. However, 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
WANTED — THREE 








MACHINERY GooD 


used 67D or 69D Clipper Cleaners. Con- 
tact The Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi- 
lene, Kansas 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 





scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
v 











WANTED for the C. O. Swan- 
son Memorial Library, Depart- 
ment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, one 
set of all volumes of Milling 
Production. Anyone having all 
back issues of Milling Produc- 
tion for sale or wishing to con- 
tribute them to C. O. Swanson 
Library, please contact Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger. 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











other countries have provided some 
partial compensation, the chief one 
being Japan with a total purchase 
of 169,203 bbl., twice the amount 
taken at the same time a year ago, 
and Korea, with 211,788 bbl. Sales to 
other than commonwealth countries, 
however, are down by more than 760,- 
000 bbl. in the half year. 

Millfeed production in January 
amounted to 55,026 tons, compared 
with 58,993 tons for the same month 
last year. Making up the current 
total was bran, 26,261 tons; shorts, 
21,339 tons, and middlings, 7,426 tons. 
The first six months show a millfeed 
offtake of 340,344 tons, compared 
with 418,120 tons recorded in the first 
half of 1952-53. 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 
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Bakers who have used I-H flours for 
years know that there is no match for 


I-H quality when it comes to consist- 
| ency. They know they can depend on 
BREAD—Your Best and a high standard of uniformity all the 
Cheapest Food time. And that means many dollars 
saved in shop expense every year. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. t.D. 243L.D. 27 
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Bread is about the only item in 
the modern food store not now of- 
fered by the average independent 
on a competitive basis with chain 
stores. We have no argument with 
corporate chains. They, like all of 
us, are trying to do the best mer- 
chandising job possible. 

Have you noticed how one of the 
large chains is putting on an exten- 
sive campaign to sell more bread? 
They have window posters and ads 
almost every week in the newspaper 
featuring bread at their low price. 
I have seen it in Wisconsin and I have 
seen ads as far east as Virginia. If 
we had some fast moving item that 
was 4¢ lower than our competitor's, 
we, too, would feature it as much as 
possible. 

Go back 20 to 25 years when one of 
the corporate chains started an ex- 
tensive campaign on coffee. I was in 
business at that time. We made light 
of the fact that they were selling 
coffee much cheaper than we were. 
We said it was cheap coffee, that the 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
st, Cloud, Minnesota 
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A Grocer’s Invitation to 
the Wholesale Baking Industry 


By R. J. Fredrick 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Fredrick is 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers of the U.S., and 
chairman of a special committee ap- 
pointed by NARGUS to look into 
ways and means by which the inde- 
pendent food retailers could be of 
help to consumers and bakers in re- 
ducing distribution costs of baked 
foods. The accompanying article or- 
iginally appeared in the NARGUS 
Bulletin last fall. 





people might buy it once but then 
they would come back to the recog- 
nized brand. Several years later we 
awoke to the fact we had lost a 
great deal of the coffee business. Since 
that time we have been steadily re- 
gaining some of this business, but we 
have not yet fully recovered from the 
fact that people could buy good coffee 
at a price less than we were charging 

Look at the old line wholesaler of 
dry groceries. He had an expensive 
distribution system. He gave credit, 
sometimes exceedingly long term 
credit. He delivered orders as low as 
$10 and then charged them for 30 
days or more. 

The retailer, buying from this 
wholesaler, could not be competitive 
Soon retailers began banding togeth- 
er and forming cooperatives so as to 
own merchandise at the right price. 
Others tied up with enlightened pro- 
gressive wholesalers to whom they 
gave almost all their business. This 
turn of events made it better for both 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 

Now where does the difference 
come in between the price of chain 
store bread and our bread? They must 
have the same kind of bakery, use 
the same ingredients, employ the 
same kind and number of skilled help 
I have a chart taken from one of the 
bakery magazines. Ingredients repre- 
sent 36.9% of the cost. The chains 
have this cost. Their manufacturing, 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers ; 
OLLFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTsRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 





labor, packing and utility cost should 
be very much the same as yours. The 
one exception would be the cost of 
distribution which is listed on this 
chart as 26.6%. Here is where we be- 
lieve we could be of help to the whole- 
sale bakers and also to the retail 
grocers, What are some of the things 
we see where we could cut down the 
cost of distribution? 
i. STALES 

According to the national average, 
the stale return all over the US. 
runs about 3.5%. Is there any good 
valid reason why the bakery should 
absorb this loss? The production man 
will not take back produce we over- 
buy. The packer will not take back 
the meat not sold. The reason for 
stale pick-up given me by the sales 
manager of one of the largest com- 
mercial bakers was that they could 
not trust the retailer not to sell stale 
bread in order to get his money back. 
2. CALL BACKS 

Bread salesmen will come into my 
store, and I believe to almost all the 
better stores, at least two times each 
day and three times on Friday and 
Saturday. I believe it is just good 
logic to say that my employees can 
put our bread in the bread rack 
much more economically than to 
have someone come in from the out- 
side and do it. 


8. MULTIPLE VARIETIES 
I mentioned before that we have 


two bread companies serving our 
store. Each one has seven or eight 
dark or variety breads, of which 


many are very similar. One company, 
for example, leaves us 100% wheat, 
whole wheat, Roman meal, Holly- 
wood, all of the wheat, half rye, all 
rye and caraway rye, plus others. 
Multiply this by two and you have 
too many varieties. 

4. ACTUAL DELIVERY COSTS 

This is definitely your problem and 
we know it is a difficult one. Union 
wages govern our drivers—the cost 
of truck and maintenance has sky- 
rocketed, but it’s possible we can be 
of assistance here, too. 

The reason we are so interested 
in all these developments is that the 
bakery department is a profitable de- 
partment. We know from our own 
experience that the sales per square 
foot per week run somewhat over 
$7, which is about 100% higher 
than any other department in the 
store. We know, too, that because of 
rapid turnover, bread is a_ very 
profitable item. We understand sta- 
tistics prove there are about 300 
turnovers per year. This is the reason 
we want to keep bakery department 
sales up and increase them. 

Possibly the biggest favors the 
bakeries could do for the independent 
operator are: first, to teach him to 
run his bakery department as he does 
the other departments in his store; 
second, not to force services on him 
which he does not require; third, to 
give him bakery products at prices 
so he can be competitive; and fourth, 
to let him know more about operat- 
ing the distribution phase of your 
business. This adds up to more sales 
and more profit for both. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








H. C. MEINING 


tam "ae tate & CO. cnicaco su. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








KNAPPEN fubine 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
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Ohio Grain Men 
Hear Talks on 
Farm Problem 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Somewhere be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 persons turned 
out for the 75th annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., at the Commodore Perry Hotel 
Feb. 21-23. It was the first meeting 
since the merger of the Ohio Mill, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. and the 
Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. 
last summer. 

The record-breaking attendance 
was interpreted by all those present 
as indicative of the whole-hearted 
spirit of cooperation behind the new 
association. 

Actual registration passed _ the 
1,000 mark by the start of the second 
day, and it was evident that many 
delegates did not attempt to register 
because of long waiting lines at the 
registration tables. 

Officers Elected 

Ned M. Fry, Delphos, was elected 
president of the association, succeed- 
ing Myles W. Turner, Lancaster, who 
took over the presidency of the com- 
bined groups at the time the merger 
was accomplished. 

W. D. Thompson, Cambridge, was 
elected first vice president; S. E. 
Salisbury, Fostoria, second vice pres- 
ident; George J. Forrester, Toledo, 
secretary, and James S. Kile, Kile- 
ville, treasurer. 

Charles S. Latchaw, Defiance, was 
reappointed executive vice president 
and H. Ralph Kagay, Columbus, was 
renamed executive secretary. 

Elected to the board of trustees 
for three-year terms were: Mr. 
Thompson; H. E. Casgrain, Youngs- 
town; Mr. Kile; Erwin Fought, Shel- 
by; and Tarry Huffman, Ada. 

Speakers on the program included 
a number of leading figures from in- 
dustry and government, including R. 
V. Cunningham, president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., New 
York; Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of that association, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the Hon. Frazier Reams, 
M.C., representative in congress from 
Ohio; Marvin L. McLain, director, 
grain division, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, USDA, Washington, 
D.C., and others. 

The association in a_ resolution 
passed at the convention supported 
legislation under consideration in 
Washington which would enable the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to sell small 
remnants of storage lots to country 
elevators. It also urged that Congress 
repeal the excise tax on telephone 
use to eliminate “a heavy burden on 
the cost of doing business.” 

Other resolutions gave backing to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson in 
his efforts to “adjust support prices 
to a more realistic level,” urged that 
CCC use private trade facilities in 
moving its supplies of grain and 
backed speedy completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. Cunningham criticized the gov- 
ernmental regimentation of the farm- 
er and the grain trade. “Where do 
you think we would be today as an 
industrial nation, the greatest the 
world has ever seen, if somewhere 
along our progressive path politicians 
decided that it was good for the econ- 
omy to limit the amount of harvest- 
ing machines, plows, tractors and 
similar agricultural machines ” Mr. 


Cunningham asked. “Or to go a step 
farther to 
automobile 


tell the people in the 
industry how many 
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trucks, and pleasure cars they could 
produce in a given period—or tell 
the telephone company how many 
‘phones they could install and serv- 
ice? Is it too different to tell the 
farmer, who is in effect the producer 
of our basic wealth, what he can do 
in a given year? 

“That as I see it is the big weak- 
ness in our agricultural planning— 
it is all based on a theory of high 
level of prices and scarcity—rather 
than production and distribution for 
profit.” 





BREAO iS THE BTAFF OF Lift 


FOOD AND DRUG UNIT 
SEIZURES DRAW FINES 

WASHINGTON Fifty-six ship- 
ments of foods were seized in January 
on charges that they violated the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, according to a report by the 
Food and Drug Administration, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Of the 304,331 Ib. of unfit food 
seized, 217,932 lb. became contami- 
nated with filth or decomposed while 
in storage after interstate shipment. 
A lange portion of this consisted of 
flour and cereals stored without ade- 
quate protection from rodents, the 
department stated. A bakery and a 
flour firm were fined over $1,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CELLU-CRAFT PRODUCTS 
OPENS ILLINOIS PLANT 


ADDISON, ILL.——Cellu-Craft Prod- 
ucts Corp., converters and printers 
of transparent and other flexible 
packaging materials, recently opened 
its new modern plant here. The new 
property covers 22,500 sq. ft. in sub- 
urban Chicago and will serve the 
entire mid-western area. An addi- 
tional 30,000 sq. ft. of adjoining land 
has been acquired for future ex- 
pansion. 

Sid Luckman, former quarterback 
for the Chicago Bears professional 
football team, and vice president of 


Cellu-Craft Products Corp., is in 
charge of all midwestern operations. 

Cellu-Craft, which has its main 
office and plant in Flushing, N.Y., 
has outgrown its home and quarters 
and has already started construction 
of a larger building in Long Island. 
A new branch in Atlanta, Ga., to 
serve the Southern districts, also is 
in the blueprint stage. 

The corporation, founded in 1937, 
designs, prints, and converts a va- 
riety of transparent and other types 
of flexible packaging materials for 
the baking and other industries. 





BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFtE—— 
ARKELL & SMITHS OFFICIAL 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y.—Robert F. 

Searle has been elected a vice presi- 

dent in charge of production and en- 

gineering of Arkell & Smiths’ plants 

at Canajoharie, N.Y., Wellsburg, W. 

Va., and Mobile, Ala. A graduate of 

the U.S. Naval Academy, Mr. Searle 

joined Arkell & Smiths, manufacturer 
of multiwall and specialty bags, in 

1948. He was production manager of 

the A. & S. Mobile plant. His head- 

quarters will now be at Canajoharie 
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CINCINNATI—KENTUCKY 
RETAIL BAKERS AFFILIATE 
CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. and the Northern 
Kentucky Bakers Assn., Inc., have 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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been merged into a new organization 
named the Greater Cincinnati Retail 


Bakers’ Assn., Inc. Officers are: 
President, Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent, Lou Wiedeman, Wiedeman’s 
Pastry Shop, Fort Thomas, Ky.; 
secretary, Godfrey Elsaesser, New 
Sanitary Bakery, Covington, Ky., and 
treasurer, Peter Ginzinger, Mari- 
Beth Bakery, Cheviot, Ohio. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
- change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST" 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ms, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 











All Grades 





“Roce “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 











| 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C, THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
| 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








| 
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all 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country end 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Terminal 
Storage 


NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MIittS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 




















MaArsHu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago +» New York - Minneapolis 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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This is an era when you hear of 
the man who began life with a mil- 
lion dollars and ran it into a shoe- 


string. 
¢¢¢ 
After working his way up to a 
high government position, a man 


visited the town where he was born. 
“I suppose the people here have 
heard of the honor that has been con- 
ferred on me?” he asked an old 
schoolfellow. 
“Yes,” was the gratifying reply. 
“And what do they say about it?” 
“They don’t say anything,’ was the 
reply. “They just laugh.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


The young bride announced to the 
grocer, “I want to buy some oysters.” 

“Large or small, madam?” he 
asked, 

Faced with an unexpected decision, 
she studied a moment. “Well,” she 
reasoned, “they're for a man with a 
size 15 collar.” 


There is always room at the top 
just under a man’s hat. 


¢?¢¢ 

A caged snake, among the props 
for an amateur theatrical show, got 
out one night and wrapped itself 
around another stage prop—the tele- 
phone. The leading lady walked on 
stage, prepared to answer the ring- 
ing phone. Spotting the writhing 
snake, she stood frozen letting the 
phone ring and letting the play ac- 
tion down. Desperate, the director 
sent the actress who played the maid 
to pick up the snake. The woman 
went bravely on and snatched up the 
reptile. But, standing there with the 
snake in her hand, she thought she 





* " aaah 
pecialists 
IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Ottices: Minneapolis, Minn. 









. LJ . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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ought to say something to explain 
to the gaping audience. “Pardon me, 
miss,” the maid said calmly, “but I 
forgot to tidy up this morning.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
The policeman rang the bell. Inside 
the house the piano playing ceased, 
and a rather scared-looking young 
woman appeared at the door and 
asked: “Yes, what do you want?” 
“Well, Miss,” said the cop, “we've 
just had a telephone call to say that 
there’s some fellow called Beethoven 
being murdered in this house.” 
e¢¢¢ 
“This is my car,” shouted the mo- 
torist to the garageman, “‘and what 
I say about it goes—see!” 
Just then the mechanic crawled 
from under the car and pleadingly 
said, “Say engine, mister.” 


GRAIN SERVICE 
f Guewwhere, 


—_— CT 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 

mahe ouston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiend 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville f 
Omahe a é 

n 

blancepette Galveston 

Buffalo = a me 

Toledo Ft. Worth 

Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-_ 
WZ 











Zuaakily bakers “flaur 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














Over 100 years experience in making 1847 


better bags for the milling industry —_ 


COTTON « BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER © FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hil. 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 
“For SUPER Results 

725) USE QUAKER 
AD BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
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The shrewd flour buyer looks behind 
the mill to learn where his wheat is 
originating. No miller can have a 
finer selection of wheats than PAGE, 
which can draw supplies without pen- 
alty from four major wheat states— 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


a3 Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
: ] is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 








our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


a BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. man. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
LAGRANGE MILLS J. H. BLAKE 
RED WING, MINNESOTA March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
3 Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, Los Angeles. FLOUR 
wee caine. ke P.O. Box — Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 


Hicu Grape Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
8 nosessors to HALE & SONS, las, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. 65 

Since 1856 


Mar. 27—Niagara Dist., Assn. of 
Operative Millers; King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


r and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘DIAMOND D” 

A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ere at elevators we own and operate, 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











CHICAGO, ILL. 


Le 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jonrs-HErreLsATER ConstRuUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G, Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 1183 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 


16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 











fers 


GRAIN CORPOR 





ATION 





Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


-FLOUR——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 ©¢ Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford ¢ Phone 3316 
Manager 














TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


Billiter St. LONDON, BE. C. 3 


23-25 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 











FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 
Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














Cable Address: “‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 

OSLO, NORWAY 
and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Ruma” 











W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WuHerattak,"’ Glasgow 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “‘Flourimport” 











VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
FLOUR 
PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


IMPORTERS OF 
CEREAL 
Ungerpiein 2 * 
Cable Address 


AND 
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Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus ©. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Hl. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 13867 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 138-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 


39 








Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 


ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Ltd.) 





(Flour Union, 







Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


iy 
diay 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 





Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17%, N.Y. 


1955 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 


Reference: 


Cable “Asbjornstad” 





Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 





June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








eld Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, UL. 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


, UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
dD. 3, 16 Neefatrasse 14 
Cable Address; “EINFUHR" 


Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 





AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 





Cable Address: “Medium” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; ‘“Fiorme!l,” Oslo 





Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 

q Edinburgh, 6 














Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witbure” Amsterdam 








FLOUR 8SPRBCIALISTS 


Codes: Bentley's Complete 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


; GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Phrase, A.B.C. 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: ‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitation Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Cable Address: 





“Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” 


Antwerp 

















Dortm @its)teeme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
lan. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 











COMPANY 


BEARDOSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








es. ”» 
Golden Loaf” t's our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 











WICHITA, KANSAS 





DD rirckevcilor 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Enea 


you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 


























dependable 


...as a telephone 


Modern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCEPAL ciries 


“Dyoz,” ““Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

lor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





You'll feel much better 
after “losing” blood this way! 


You can well be proud after you “lose” blood to the Red 
Cross. Because you will have made a real contribution to 


your country’s welfare. 


Blood collected by the Red Cross goes to thousands of hos- 
pitalized servicemen. It helps sick and injured civilians all 
over the country. And it’s used to build up a national reserve 
of blood to meet emergencies caused by fires, floods, ex- 


plosions and enemy attacks. 


Giving blood takes just a short time. It’s painless and easy. 
By contribution to the National Blood Program you'll be 
doing your part to meet national needs—civilian and mili- 
tary, current and reserve. So call your local Red Cross 


chapter now for an appointment. You'll be glad you did! 


GIVE BLOOD—GIVE IT AGAIN AND AGAIN 





